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OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Three presidents officially 
opened the KEA Headquarters 
Building at the recent dedica- 


tion ceremony. NEA President 


Lyman Ginger and KEA Presi- 
dent Mitchell Davis look on as 
State FTA President Evelyn 
Steele cuts the ribbon formally 
opening the building. 
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NEW TEACHERS 
HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR CONTRACT 


for an uninterrupted income? 


You CAN BE SURE of an income when disability strikes 
if you are insured 


Through 


YOUR K. E. A. TEACHER 
GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


— which already assures an Uninterrupted Income 
to many KEA members throughout Kentucky — 


Ask your superintendent if your school-system has the 


program. 


If your system does not have the plan ask your superin- 
tendent and the president of your local association to 
investigate the plan IMMEDIATELY. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











KENTUCKY GROUP OFFICE: 320 FRANCIS BLDG. — LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Please send me full information concerning the KEA Income Protection Plan. 
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ILa Yews Lo Us Allyn and Bacon, Inc J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Alston Studios, Inc Macmillan Co. 

American Seating Co Muhlenberg Press 

Association of American Railroads Row, Peterson and Co 

These are announcements by _ T. I Ball State Finance Co 


of ne rod- Coca-Cola Co. Steck Co. 
the manufacturers of ote Department of the Army. Teachers Placement Service 


ucts which we believe will be of Ficld Entaitiors, t6c Savdeniy: of Késbecky 
interest to educators. This listing Ginn and Co ‘Wink: dipnohenes 
should not be construed as a Greyhound Lines Washington National Insurance Co 


recommendation by the editor. If Handy — Co John ~y Winston Co 
: Harlow Publishing Corp World Book Co 
unable to find these products in 1)" ‘yeath and Co Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co 


your locality, your request to this 
magazine for information will be 
forwarded to the manufacturer. ew ROL ar ae) N 
An automatic 8mm movie cam- w a suggestion Ss 
era is the first in the world in se 
which light rays alone supply the 
power to generate the electric cur- 
rent which adjusts the lens; no bat- 
teries, motors or springs are used 
for the exposure setting. The cur- 
rent is transmitted directly from 
the photo-electric cell to a mech- 
anism controlling the lens iris. 
The movie maker winds the cam- 
era, sights and shoots. The elec- 
tric eye, which adjusts to changing 
light faster than the human eye, 
can operate the lens its full range 


of stops from f/1.9 to £/16 in less L 
than one second. Available in How to make this FIREMANS HELMET 
photographic stores at $169.95. 

Movie Projection Stand—Light- ‘GOING ALONG WITH YOUNGSTER’S DELIGHT IN 


weight; easily transported; new PROJECTS THAT PROVIDE OCCASION TO DRESS THE PART, 
on the market. It is electrically HERE’S INTRIGUING NEW APPROACH TO A SAFETY PROJECT. 
controlled and equipped with a 
soft glow light for viewing and Every girl and boy can be Fire t's easy to make this helmet. On 
identifying slides, thus eliminating hare flexible cardboard, kind laundry sends 
groping in the dark. Chief in own home. They can back in shirts, trace shape of helmet 
Fibreglas Utility Box is useful : from above pattern. Base 1414”; height 
in Home _ Economics, Manual keep undertheir hats the rules 8”. Cut curved line 1” from base, to fit 
Training and Industrial Arts de- that help assure Safety. They head... Color helmet red. Decorate 
partment. A storage box for can make tour of inspection with insignia of own fire department. 
work projects, equipment and sup- Keep in one piece. Cut around the 
plies. Weighs 4 Ibs. with 1534” from basement, up, listingthe outside. Bend back corners....... 


x 2034” dimensions. The boxes : . » Might use insignia of your local 
i ceedilies, sey. te leon sand fire hazards they havelearned ‘fre department or make up a “bri- 


can be compactly stacked when about in class. ‘The parents sade” with own helmet and insignia, 
not in use. A stack of 24 boxes is wi : : : 

only 28” high. Cost $7.95 each, will appreciate this. Wearing a 

with discounts for large quantity ‘helmet lends “‘official’’ look. 
purchases. 

Protractangle is a unique new 
drawing instrument that does the 
work of a ruler, triangle, compass, 
and protractor. Especially useful a. 
to students, teachers and artists. Healthful, restful, satisfying! 
Made of strong, warp-proof clear ‘ 
Plastic it comes in a kit containing Home after a busy day, 
instructions for making circles, all h tached the tively, delicious 
angles, squares; thumb tacks, map ee oe 

flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum seems. 


pins and an 8% x II fibre draw- 
ing board punched for carrying to make you feel (and is not rich or filling)! 


in a ring binder. Price $1.25. 
























































we hope proves helpful 
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Calendar of, Events 











Oct. 11-13: Fall Conference, 
Kentucky Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Kentucky Dam Village. 

Oct. 18: Second District Edu- 
cation Association, Henderson. 

Oct. 21: Kentucky Personnel and 
Guidance Association Luncheon, 
Coliseum, Fairgrounds. 

Oct. 21-22: Annual Conference, 
Kentucky Association of Educa- 
tional Supervisors, Cumberland 
Falls. 

Oct. 25: Fourth District Educa- 
tion Association, Elizabethtown. 

Oct. 25-26: Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools, Lexington. 

Nov. 1: Fifth District Educa- 
tion Association, Louisville. 

Nov. 7-8: Northern Kentucky 
Education Association, Covington. 

Nov. 8: Kentucky Unit, Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching, 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond. 

Nov. 8-9: Southeast Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers, Tampa, Fla. 

Nov. 10-16: American Educa- 
tion Week. Theme: “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward.” 


Nov. 14-15: Eastern Kentucky 
Education Association, Ashland. 


Nov. 14-16: Annual Conference, 
KEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State College, Richmond. 

Nov. 17-23: 39th National Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. 

Nov. 28-30: Southern Business 
Education Association, UBEA, 
Louisville. 

Feb. 23-24: Southern Associa- 
tion for Physical Education for 
College Women, Louisville. 

April 9-11, 1958: Annual Con- 
vention, Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Louisville. 


June 29-July 4, 1958: Annual 
Convention, National Education 
Association, Cleveland. 


Interest Increases 
In Science, Math 


Young America is showing an 
increased interest in mathematics 
and science for the first time in 
almost half a century, the Office 
of Education has reported. 

Results of a recent study on en- 
rollments in science and mathe- 
matics, to be published in full by 
the Office of Education in a few 
months, show that last fall there 
was a small increase in the per- 
centage of public high school stu- 
dents enrolled in mathematics and 
science courses. 

The increase in the percentage 
of students enrolled in such 
courses, although slight, was the 
first since 1910. Until last fall, 
the percentages had been generally 


-on the decline. 


Despite the previous percentage 
declines, the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in these courses has 
increased steadily and is now the 
highest in the Nation’s history. 





Vote YES on the 
School Amendment 








teachers’ manuals available. 





Reading Jor tadays children 
GINN BASIC READERS 


REVISED EDITIONS for grades 1-3 


This popular series provides the best materials possible to help you 
start youngsters on their way to successful reading—gay readers; 
bright, colorful workbooks; excellent teaching aids; and the best 


1956 COPYRIGHT EDITIONS for grades 4-8 


In the middle and upper grades the Ginn Basic program continues 
systematic instruction to help boys and girls grow gradually in all 
phases of reading. Interesting readers, workbooks, teachers’ manuals, 
and tests (grades 4-6) are available. 


Write for full information 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16 GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Mr. Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
Mr. E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Kentucky 
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When all signs point to fun, 
Good Taste points straight to Coke... 


There’s no mistake about it, whatever the occasion, there’s just no substitute 
for the good taste of Coca-Cola. To refresh yourself for work or fun... 

to refresh your taste for snacks or meals... your own good*taste feels the 
satisfaction of always having Coca-Cola in the house, ready to enjoy, ice-cold. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zinc are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Drills called “Drifting Jumbos” tunnel 
through layers of zine ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zine is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 





Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 





¢ Sa : ‘ 
Zine concentrates are then loaded into 
railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants, 


Everywhere you look there’s zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products, 


Bringing zine into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 
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News Items Needed 
For Report Card 


The KEA Board of Directors has 
voted to issue “The Report Card” 
again this year. It was initiated 
last year as a means of collecting 
and passing along information as 
to improvements being made in 
the state as a result of the Founda- 
tion Program. 


The Report Card was included 
in the Journal but was mailed sep- 
arately to several thousand _in- 
fluential lay citizens over the state, 


Descriptions of improvements 
that have been made in the school 
districts of the state will be wel- 
comed in the Journal office. 





Amendment Version To Appear 
On Ballot 


Following is the wording of the 
School Amendment as it will ap- 
pear on the ballot in the November 
5 election: 


Constitutional Amendment 
No. 2 


Shall Sections 91, 93, 95, and 96 of 
the Constitution of Kentucky be 
amended so as to: (1) abolish the 
elective office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and provide for the 
appointment of a Commissioner of 


Education by a State Board of Educa- | 


tion for such term and at such salary 
and allowance as may be fixed by the 
Board; (2) provide for the appoint- 
ment by the Governor, commencing 
July 1, 1958, of a State Board of 
Education, which shall consist of eight 
members selected from districts and 


one member from the state at large, | 


appointed for staggered terms not ex- 
ceeding nine years, and thereafter for 
nine-year terms; (3) empower the 
Board to manage and control the com- 
mon school systems; (4) establish the 
qualifications of Board members and 
provide for the fixing of their com- 


pensation and the filling of vacancies; © 
(5) provide that other officers and em- | 


ployees serving in state-supported edu- 
cational institutions or school districts 
may be appointed or elected for such 
reasonable terms of years and shall 
have such qualifications and salaries 
and such duties of a local or state-wide 
nature as may be prescribed by law; 
and (6) require the General Assembly 
in 1958 to divide the state by counties 
into eight districts of near equal popu- 
lation and authorize redistricting every 
ten years, commencing in 1972. 


If you favor the above Amendment, 
stamp in this square ([] YES 


If you oppose the above Amend- 
ment, stamp in this square [|] NO 
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Amendment Passage 
Is Immediate Task 


For many years, several organi- 
zations in the state of Kentucky 
have been working toward a con- 
stitutional amendment that would 
allow the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to be 
filled by appointment rather than 
election. Chief among these or- 
ganizations have been the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Kentucky School 
Boards Association. 

Now, on November 5, the people 
of Kentucky will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this important 
improvement in the framework in 
which education operates in this 
state. 

Practically every school person 
in the state knows some of the 
advantages which this amendment 
would bring about. Not everyone, 
however, might have readily in 
mind enough points to be fully 
convincing in any conversation he 
might have with a layman on this 
subject. 

With this in mind, the follow- 
ing points are offered to refresh the 
minds of Journal readers on this 
subject. There are, of course, 
many valid arguments for the 
amendment not mentioned here. 

The amendment sets up a nine- 
member State Board of Education, 
each member to serve for a term 
of nine years with overlapping 
terms so that one member will be 
appointed from eight separate dis- 
tricts and one from the state at 
large. The board will determine 
the policies under which the public 
schools of the state will operate 
and will appoint a Commissioner 
of Education (corresponding to 
the present state superintendent ) 
who will serve as the board’s ex- 
ecutive officer. The board will 
determine the salary and length 
of term of the Commissioner. 

The advantages of this system 
over the present situation are 
readily apparent: 

(1) The State Board of Educa- 
tion will be composed of nine per- 
sons instead of seven. 

(2) The Board members would 


serve for a nine-year term instead 
of four years or at the pleasure of 
the governor. 

(8) The board would be repre- 
sentative of the whole state 
through the system of appointment 
by districts. 

(4) At the rate of one a year, 
a governor would appoint only 
four of the nine during his term, 
and therefore could not ever have 
a majority of his own appointees. 

(5) The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation would be selected on his 
qualifications and not elected on a 
partisan ballot. 

(6) The Commissioner’s term 
could be set by the board and not 
limited to a four-year term. 

(7) Continuity of school pro- 
gram would be assured through 
a board not subject to dismissal 
by a governor and by a Commis- 
sioner who could be retained as 
long as his work continued to be 
satisfactory. 

(8) Long-range planning for the 
continuous improvement of educa- 
tion in Kentucky would not be 
subject to a jolt each four years 
as a new superintendent is elected. 

(9) A Commissioner who proved 
to be unsatisfactory could be re- 
moved and the education system 
would not be forced to endure a 
full four-year term. 

(10) A great measure of “poli- 
tics,” as used in a derogatory sense, 
would be removed from the state’s 
school affairs, because contribu- 
tion to party campaign funds or 
vote-getting ability would not be 
a factor in the choice of a Com- 
missioner. 

(11) The nine-year term of 
board members would allow ample 
opportunity for becoming  ac- 
quainted with the school problems 
of the state. 

(12) Vacancies on the board 
due to death or resignation before 
expiration of a term would be 
filled by the remaining members 
of the board and not by the gov- 
ernor. 

In newspaper articles in recent 
weeks, a great number of ques- 





See page 4 for wording of the Amend- 
ment as it will appear on the ballot. 





tions have been raised. Most of 
these questions are not really perti- 
nent to the merits of the amend- 
ment. Take, for example, the 
statement that the amendment 
would allow the State Board of 
Education to “take over” higher 
education or to put all state in- 
stitutions under one board. To 
say that this is true is not telling 
the whole story. The truth is that 
this change can be made by the 
Legislature under the present con- 
stitution, without the amendment. 
Furthermore, if the amendment 
passes it would still take action by 
the Legislature to bring about 
such a change. It is safe to say 
that no such change will ever be 
made, with or without the amend- 
ment, until the citizens of the 
state in great numbers demand 
that the Legislature take such ac- 
tion. 

The important question is what 
teachers can do to help the pas- 
sage of the amendment. Perhaps 
the first thing is for them to be- 
come informed on the subject and 
then to let the lay citizens of their 
communities know how important 
the passage of this amendment can 
be to the improvement of educa- 
tion in the state. People generally 
will not become interested unless 
prompted by the interest of 
teachers. 

Between now and November 5, 
the amendment should be dis- 
cussed at every opportunity—PTA 
meetings, teachers meetings, civic 
clubs, other groups—so that voters 
generally will know that a vote for 
the amendment is a vote for better 
schools. Don’t let it fail because 
you didn’t do your part. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations are in order for 
KEA President Mitchell Davis, 
who has been selected as the Ken- 
tucky director for the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education. Pres- 
ident Davis plans to attend the 
National Conference of the De- 
partment of Rural Education in 
Denver, Colorado, this month. 

Congratulations also to the teach- 
ers of McCreary County—the first 
district to send in enrollment slips 
and check for 100% membership 
in KEA and NEA. Many districts 
are doing likewise, but McCreary 
County was first. 


Kentucky School Journal 
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President's Message 





Mitchell 
Davis 


You have honored me by select- 
ing me as your president for the 
ensuing year. No greater tribute 
from our teaching profession could 
be given one of its members. I 
feel very humble in assuming the 
great responsibilities that lie ahead. 
I can only say that I will endeavor 
to the utmost of my ability to give 
you the best that is in me. 

This should be one of our most 
challenging years as a professional 
organization. We are launching 
upon the next one hundred years; 
let us accept the challenges and 
obligations that are ours. It is 


noteworthy that many optimistic 
and long-range actions are taking 
place. 

The new KEA Headquarters 
building was occupied the first of 


June. This building is a monu- 
ment to the confidence and inspira- 
tion of the teachers of Kentucky. 
The building has been planned for 
future expansion and services for 
the profession. 

The raise in KEA dues is another 
example of the faith and loyalty 
you have shown in your profes- 
sional organization. With this in- 
crease in dues, the KEA will be 
able to expand the services to the 
membership by employing addi- 
tional personnel. One vacancy has 
already been filled and the com- 
mittee on personnel is trying to 
find additional people in the fields 
of public relations, legislation, and 
other services which you have in- 
dicated you wish to be offered. 

Our legislative program is sound 
and deserves the wholehearted 
support of every member of the 
profession. We have a dynamic 
school program for Kentucky, and 
we must not only keep the present 
program financed, but also expand 
and raise the level of the services 
it now provides. 

Plans are being made now to 
improve the Teachers’ Retirement 
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System. We have one of the best 
systems in the nation, but we can 
make improvements which will 
mean much to the profession. A 
bill will be introduced in the next 
session of the Legislature that will 
include survivors benefits, death 
benefits, an increase in the allow- 
ance for retired teachers, addi- 
tional benefits for teachers who 
retire in the next ten years, and a 
reduction in the minimum years of 
service for disability retirement. 

In order that the university and 
colleges may train our teachers, 
adequate financial assistance must 
be provided. The colleges will 
need to expand their facilities and 
employ additional personnel. We 
are pledged to support this pro- 
gram. 

The appropriation for the free 
textbook program is woefully in- 
adequate. The school districts are 
getting further behind in the pur- 
chase of books. Many children are 
forced to use books that were a- 
dopted many years ago. There are 
hundreds of other children who do 
not have textbooks for some sub- 
jects. The full intent of the law 
cannot be realized until the ap- 
propriation will take care of sup- 
plementary books, as well as the 
basic adoptions. 

The pupil transportation formula 
needs revision to make it more 
realistic and to more nearly meet 
the actual cost of getting the chil- 
dren to the classroom. In many 
instances, transportatiqn is jeopar- 
dizing the entire education pro- 
gram of a district. 

Before we can give the founda- 
tion program a fair chance and 
can evaluate its potentialities, we 
must have sufficient classrooms for 
the boys and girls. This require- 
ment is beyond the realm of possi- 
bility of local school districts. We 
must then have the opportunity of 
voting on a state-wide bond issue 
for schoolhouse construction. 

I would like to take this means 
of urging every teacher in Ken- 
tucky to work diligently toward 
the passage of the school amend- 
ment to be voted on November 5. 
We can never have the school pro- 


gram in Kentucky which the youth 
deserve as long as our Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 
changes every four years. Pass- 
age of the amendment will permit 
continuity at the state level, will 
tend to remove this important 
office from partisan politics, and 
will permit long-range planning at 
both. the state and local levels. 
Many _ state-wide organizations 
have endorsed the amendment and 
are organizing to assist in its pro- 
motion. I hope the teaching pro- 
fession in each local school district 
in the state will take the lead in 
the fight for this far-reaching, con- 
structive amendment to the State 
Constitution. 

As your president, I urge you to 
join your local, state, and national 
professional organizations. Since 
both state and national associations 
have expanded their services, it is 
essential that services be expanded 
at the local level. Remember that 
all of our gains, benefits, and serv- 
ices have been realized directly 
or indirectly through our profes- 
sional organizations. Won't you 
be more professional than ever this 
year by being a one hundred per 
cent district? We will become a 
true profession in our own right 
when all teachers become mem- 
bers. Let’s start the next one hun- 
dred years by making this a banner 
year for local, state, and national 
associations. 


To join your professional organ- 
izations is not enough. Unless you 
assume an active role and find 
your place in the group with which 
you work, the meaning, signifi- 
cance, and importance are never 
fully realized. As a united, in- 
spired, and enthusiastic organiza- 
tion all things are possible in the 
field of education. Let us, there- 
fore, attack the problems facing us 
with the will to conquer. I am 
sure when the above suggestions 
are carried out to their full intent, 
we can say the challenge has been 
met and the goals have been 
reached that will assure a better 
day for all of us, but more espe- 
cially for the boys and girls in our 
State. Never lose sight of the 
fundamental fact that schools ex- 
ist for children. I hope this school 
year, 1957-58, will be the happiest, 
most successful, and enjoyable you 
have ever experienced, 
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GUIDANCE in the Schools 


Tu rapid growth in enroll- 
ments, expansion of the curriculum, 
and changing demands in the 
social, business, and _ industrial 
world accentuate the need for ex- 
panded guidance services in today’s 
schools. Guidance services may 
be thought of as organized activi- 
ties designed to give systematic 
aid to pupils in solving their edu- 
cational, occupational, _ health, 
social, and personal problems. 

The educational philosophy on 
which guidance is based places 
emphasis on meeting the needs of 
the individual child in his personal 
development and in becoming a 
responsible member of society. In 
terms of effectiveness, the guid- 
ance program will, in large meas- 
ure, depend upon the participation 
and active support of the entire 
staff. A guidance program is made 
up of a series of services—obtain- 
ing and recording information (in- 
dividual inventory service); provid- 
ing educational, occupational, and 
other information to pupils (infor- 
mation service); counseling (coun- 
seling service); assistance to pupils 
in the selection of courses, em- 
ployment, the right occupation or 
the next school (placement serv- 
ice); follow-up of pupils who have 
departed the school (follow-up 
service ). 

A guidance program presup- 
poses organization. Even in the 
best of schools that have no organ- 
ized guidance services, incidental 
guidance will not accomplish the 
aims of guidance for pupil adjust- 
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ment, sound choices, purposeful 
living, and self-direction. Without 
a well-organized program of guid- 
ance services the needs of some of 
the pupils may be met, but only 
some of the needs of the rest of 
them will be met. The very ones 
who need assistance may be missed 
entirely if left to chance. 


Whether the plan be simple or 
complex, whether the school be 
large or small, provisions should 
be made for effectively carrying 
out essential guidance services. 
Guidance is based upon a few 
broad principles which are also 
fundamental to a sound school 
curriculum: 


1. Guidance properly conceived 
is an integral part of the education 
process and, thus, of the curricu- 
lum. 

2. Guidance services are in- 
tended to facilitate good adjust- 
ments of pupils, and thus promote 
the success of the teacher’s work 
with pupils. 

3. Guidance is a continuous 
process throughout the pupil's 
school life. 

4, Guidance does not propose to 
prescribe solutions to pupil's prob- 
lems but, rather, to assist them to 
arrive more intelligently at satis- 
factory solutions. 

5. The school accepts the re- 
sponsibility to provide experience 
for all pupils so that each may 
accomplish maximally within his 
own limitations. 

6. A good instructional program 
and an effective program of guid- 
ance services complement each 


other. 


7. The program of guidance 
services enlists the cooperation of 
the entire staff. It requires “team 
work.” 


The functional guidance- pro- 
gram is a program of the whole 
school. The principal, teacher, 
specialist, and parents make up the 
guidance team in the individual 
school. To the superintendent be- 
longs the function of obtaining the 
support of the board of education. 


The principal has the responsibility 
for developing and improving the 
guidance services in the school. 
His support and leadership are es- 
sential to the success of the guid- 
ance program. 


The counselor, as a member of 
the guidance team, works with 
pupils and _ teachers—with the 
pupils on individual problems, and 
with the teacher in discovering 
pupil needs and providing experi- 
ences to meet those needs. The 
counselor provides leadership with 
respect to guidance practices and 
techniques. His is a dual role of 
counseling pupils and consulting 
with other professional workers, 
especially the teachers, in the 
school. 


The teacher who recognizes her 
role as that of assisting pupils in 
their developmental tasks and thus 
contributing to their total growth 
(whole child concept) is indispen- 
sable as a member of the guidance 
team. The teacher must accept 
guidance as a part of the total 
school program, contribute to it, 
and use its services. The dual role 
of the teacher in instruction and 
guidance presumes that the teacher 
recognizes the inter-relatedness of 
the two. Those activities which 


‘ are designed to help pupils to un- 


derstand themselves, to better in- 
terpret their environments, to 
make adjustments, to set goals, to 
initiate courses of action, to de- 
velop their value systems, are all 
guidance functions. Guidance ac- 
tivities of the teacher are based on 
adjustmental needs of groups or 
individuals apart from the under- 
standings and skills attendant upon 
the instructional program. Activi- 
ties are based on the needs of one 
or more pupils. If there is a com- 
mon need, guidance may be done 
in groups; if the need is peculiar 
to one pupil, then assistance must 
be undertaken on an_ individual 
basis. The teacher may call on the 
counselor for assistance, secure the 
help of a supervisor, the Director 
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High School Curriculum Studied 


By Teachers in Daviess County 


I N-service training, which is an 
effort to help teachers grow pro- 
fessionally while they are teach- 
ing, is a recognized need in many 
school systems. In Kentucky 
schools such programs are often 
provided for teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools but seldom for 
those on the secondary level. How- 
ever, during the 1956-57 school 
year the teachers of the junior and 
senior high schools of Daviess 
County Schools had an opportunity 
to become better teachers because 
of in-service training, provided by 
the superintendent and board of 
education. 


At the close of the 1955-56 
school year various faculty mem- 
bers of the four junior high schools 
and of the two senior high schools 
were contacted as to their opin- 
ions of the study needs of the 
schools and many of them sug- 
gested that they would like to 
make a study of the curriculum of 
the secondary schools. Accord- 
ingly, at the beginning of the 
1956-57 school year, arrangements 
were made with the University of 
Indiana to provide a teacher from 
the school of education to conduct 
such a study. Dr. Arthur Hoppe, 
a member of their staff, came to 
Daviess. County in September, 
1956, for two days and met with 
about sixty of the secondary teach- 
ers, the school principals, the 
supervisors, and the superintend- 
ent to organize a group to study 
the curriculum. 


By the curriculum of the schools 
is meant all the experiences of the 
pupils for which the school as- 
sumes responsibility. Using this 
definition, members of the study 
group were organized into five 
committees who chose these topics 
for study and exploration: The In- 
structional Program, Guidance, 
Extra-class Activities, School-Com- 
munity Relations, and Evaluation. 


The following persons were 
chosen as chairmen of the respec- 
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tive committees: J. O. Kelly, teach- 
er, Daviess County High School; 
Kenneth Russell, teacher, West 
Louisville Junior High; George 
Claiborne, coach, Daviess County 
High; John Lee, principal, Snyder 
School, and Robert H. Berry, 
teacher, Utica High. 

The entire group met for study 
for a three-hour period each month 
during the school year and the in- 
dividual committees met many 
times for work on their special 
problems. Dr. Hoppe came for 
the monthly meetings of the group 
and led the discussion on the 
various topics in the study. Each 
month he visited one of the sec- 
ondary schools of the system and 
thus became acquainted with their 
needs; hence he was able to plan 
with the group for the improve- 
ment of the curriculum as shown 
by the needs of the schools. He 
brought films and library materials 
from the University to give mem- 
bers of the group further help on 
their problems. 

He gave the committee members 
five tasks: (1) To take stock of the 
present curriculum of the schools, 
(2) to take a critical look at their 
curriculum, (8) to suggest changes 
and improvements in it, (4) to make 
plans for putting these into prac- 
tice, (5) to evaluate these changes. 

The committees studied, dis- 
cussed, and worked on the sug- 
gested problems throughout the 
school year and finally wrote re- 
ports in which they suggested 
changes in various areas of the 
curriculum for the Daviess County 
Schools. Among other things 
these reports included: 


The Instructional Committee 
studied some of the newer methods 
of instruction including unit teach- 
ing, the problem approach, the 
core curriculum, use of instruc- 
tional committees, integration ‘of 
subject matter, use of visual aids, 
and community resources. The 
members of this committee made 
individual studies on these topics 
and reported their findings to the 
entire group. 


The Guidance Committee sug- 
gested two definite things in its 
report: (1) That time for a home- 
room period be provided in all 
secondary schools of the system 
in order to provide for more pupil 
guidance. (2) That an activity 
card be included in the cumulative 
record of each child in the sys- 
tem. 

The Committee on Extra-class 
Activities suggested a class sched- 
ule for the secondary schools which 
would include many activities for 
all the pupils and which would 
eliminate study halls in the senior 
high schools. 

The Committee on School-Com- 
munity Relations spent most of its 
study time on the problem of in- 
tegration in the schools of the sys- 
tem and made suggestions for 
further integration during the next 
school term. 

The Committee on Evaluation 
made plans for a new report card 
for grades 9 through 12 for the 
1956-57 school year. They also 
made suggestions as to pupil grad- 
ing and promotion and indicated a 
need for further study of the prob- 
lem of different types of diplomas 
for high school graduates. 

As Dr. Hoppe had other assign- 
ments at the University of Indiana, 
Dr. Ray Gibson, also of the Uni- 
versity staff, met with the group 
for the last meetings of the year 
and helped the committees to com- 
plete their reports. 

Four steps of the study as sug- 
gested by Dr. Hoppe have been 
completed, but there remains the 
final and very important one—the 
putting into practice of the cur- 
riculum improvements and _ the 
evaluation of these changes after 
their use. This is the task facing 
the individual members of the 
group for the present school year. 

Doubtless each person who was 
in the study benefitted from the 
opportunity to study the curricu- 
lum on the secondary level with 
their fellow teachers under the 
guidance of capable educators and 
it is believed that the curriculums 

Please turn to page 25 
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The Classroom Teacher and 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


[peanty, speech correction is 
done by a trained speech cor- 
rectionist who works intensively for 
short periods with individual pu- 
pils. The correctionist also guides 
the classroom teacher in her efforts. 
However, Kentucky is woefully 
lacking in trained and certified 
speech therapists. So the burden 
of much of the work rests on the 
shoulders of the classroom teacher. 

First of all, let us see what the 
problem is in the field of speech. 
Is the number of speech deviations 
sufficiently large to justify the 
teacher’s taking the time and train- 
ing so that she can do some speech 
correction? 

The 1931 report of the White 
House Conference gave an average 
of 5 per cent of the nation’s school 
children as defective in speech. A 
survey of the city school system in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, reports 
over 10 per cent with speech de- 
fects. A survey of Illinois high 
schools showed as high as 20.8 per 
cent of the school population with 
some defects. One fifth of those re- 
ported had severe problems. An- 
other survey of a metropolitan high 
school reported 14 per cent with 
voice and/or speech problems: 7.9 
per cent were classified as mildly 
deviate, 5.6 per cent mildly severe, 
and 0.5 per cent severely handi- 
capped. Such figures would indi- 
cate that among every one hundred 
pupils there will be from five to ten 
with some speech defects, ranging 
from severe to moderately severe. 
Therefore, a teacher in the ele- 
mentary grades with thirty to forty 
pupils will have from one to three 
or four pupils with some speech 
problems. The high school teacher 
will have about the same. 


This number is large enough to 
cause real concern. This concern 
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is intensified by the fact that speech 
deviations after the fourth or fifth 
grade are seldom outgrown and 
may possibly increase in severity. 

Now what are the problems 
which will confront the classroom 
teacher? The kinds of deviations 
may be placed in four groups: 

1. Inadequate vowel or consonant pro- 
duction. 

2. Disturbances in fluency of oral com- 
munication. 

8. Undesirable voice elements. 

4. Problems relating to hearing acuity. 

The range in severity is ex- 
treme. At times the difference is 
so slight as to remain unnoticed 
until the pupil becomes interested 
in certain activities where speech 
standards are rigid. 

In the upper grades and high 
school about three fourths of the 
problems are in the field of in- 
adequate vowel and consonant 
production. Substituting such as 
“tink” for “think,” “bof” for “both”; 
omissions as “no” for “nose”; or 
distortions such as the lateral lisp 
are all very common. One of the 
most common errors is the sub- 
stitution of th or sh for the s 
sound as “thoup” or “shoup” for 
soup. The r sound is replaced by 
w; so, too, is the J sound, as “wady” 
for “lady,” or “wabbit” for “rabbit.” 
Not always are mistakes consistent. 
They may, in fact, be highly 
inconsistent, appearing in some 
words, but not in others; in some 
situations, but not at all times. 

The child born with the cleft 
palate or the cerebral palsied child 
presents many problems of speech 
and articulation. 

Vowel substitutions appear most 
frequently in regional or foreign 
dialects. Dialect includes such pro- 
nunciations as “fesh” for fish; 
“poosh” for push. Regionalisms 
may include the flat i sound of the 
South or the peculiar sound of a 
sometimes found in the word 
“cart.” 

The next major class of problems 
concern those pupils whose voice 
elements of speech are inadequate. 
The voice may lack loudness, have 


inappropriate pitch, or have an un- 
pleasant tone. Weak, soft, thin 
voices are common among young 
girls. Pitch disturbances are fre- 
quent among adolescent boys. 
Other undesirable elements which 
are often found are nasality, hoarse- 
ness, stridency, monotony. 

The third major problem is the 
disturbance in fluency. Stuttering 
presents many faces. In some the 
flow of speech is broken by hesita- 
tion, stopping, repetitions, and pro- 
longations. In others, fluency may 
be interrupted by muscular spasms. 
There are many other manifesta- 
tions of stuttering. 

The fourth major class concerns 
those whose speech has been af- 
fected by a hearing loss. Both 
voice and articulation may be af- 
fected. Sounds are slurred and 
omitted. The voice may become 
too soft and the quality may de- 
teriorate. 

The list of speech problems 
within these four categories is ex- 
tensive. What, in general, can the 
classroom teacher do? There are 
these general things which a 
teacher may do to aid these handi- 
capped pupils. 

1. She can learn to recognize and un- 
derstand the various kinds of problems. 

2. She can provide an atmosphere free 
from pressure for the pupil. 

8. She can aid in his personality ad- 
justment. She can make him feel more 
secure. 

4. She can refer cases, such as cerebral 
palsied or cleft palate, to a specialist. 

Here are specific steps a teacher 
may take in helping the speech 
handicapped. 

The problems of articulation are 
concerned with the movements and 
placements of the tongue, teeth, 
lips, lower jaw, and soft palate. 
There is no physical defect. The 
main factor has been faulty learn- 
ing and the development of faulty 
speech habits. 

The first course of action is to 
help the pupil determine which 
sounds he produces incorrectly. 
Frequently, the slurred effect of 
speech can be traced to the faulty 
production of a few sounds. The 
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pupil will make real progress if 
these are isolated. A sound in- 
ventory should be taken with the 
aid of a recorder. The pupil can 
then hear his own errors over and 
over until he does recognize them. 

The majority of sound substitu- 
tions involve the sounds, s, z, r, l. 
These sounds, or whatever is the 
error sound, must be isolated. The 
pupil must hear the sound. He 
learns through ear training. He is 
bombarded with the sound over 
and over again. He then, after 
much ear training, produces the 
sound; then he produces it in 
words; then in sentences. Finally 
the teacher‘ should help him to 
carry it to conversation, for that 
is the final goal. 

The correction of articulation de- 
fects can be done by any classroom 
teacher who will take the time and 
make the effort. Her main quali- 
fications will be patience, a pleasant 
voice, good articulation,. and a 
well-trained ear. 

The classroom teacher ordinarily 
cannot treat the stutterer. He must 
have a trained clinician. But there 
is much the teacher can do for the 
stutterer. The stutterer may have 
a problem of maladjustment. For 
this reason there are many things 
a classroom teacher can do. She 
can help him bridge the gap be- 
tween elementary school and high 
school. 


The teacher can prepare the 
stutterer emotionally and _intel- 
lectually to meet as many speech 
situations as possible. She can try 
to instill in him a desire to take 
part in speaking situations. He 
should be encouraged to take part 
in many informal discussions in 
which a minimum of tension is in- 
volved. He should, if possible, use 
his own speech problem as a topic 
for themes and oral reports. He 
may be sent on errands which in- 
volve speech situations: paying 
bills, using the telephone, or any 
situation which involves the re- 
sponsibility and initiative of the 
stutterer. 

The teacher must never react 
emotionally to the _ stutterer’s 
speech. She must never hurry him 
or attempt to say words for him. 
The primary aim of speech ther- 
apy is not to get the pupil to stop 
stuttering, but to help him stutter 
in an easy and effortless manner. 
In summary, the task which the 
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classroom teacher can accomplish 
is to help the stutterer gain an 
objective, matter-of-fact attitude 
toward himself and his disorder. 

The classroom teacher can recog- 
nize voice problems, but the dif- 
ficulty often lies in determining 
who needs most attention. As a 
rule, voice training should not be 
undertaken for pupils undergoing 
adolescent voice change. Time may 
take care of the problems. The 
teacher may, however, explain the 
physical change that is taking 
place in the larynx. An understand- 
ing of the phenomenon sometimes 
helps to alleviate the emotional dis- 
turbances which many boys ex- 
perience. 


When pupils speak too softly to 
be understood, or too loud for com- 
fort there is often a personality 
maladjustment. Too, hearing should 
be carefully evaluated. Good re- 
sults can be secured by some at- 
tention to breathing and voice 
placement, but this in conjunction 
with a study of the whole persen 
is best. A program which builds 
self-confidence, corrects school dif- 
ficulties, or other areas of insecurity 
will do much. Often a quiet re- 
laxed atmosphere free from tension 
will do more than anything else to 
correct hoarse or harsh voices. 

Nasality and denasality are qual- 
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A Student Looks At 


Good School Conduct 


To a teacher in an early grade, 
teaching good conduct is almost 
as important as teaching reading. 
But by the time a pupil reaches 
sixth grade, the teacher should not 
need to take time for this since 
good conduct should be a habit. 
There is just no time for messing 
around. As time goes on, your 
teachers are going to get stricter 
with you and you're going to find 
it hard to keep out of trouble un- 
less you form good habits. 

In school your teacher is sort of 
a second parent to you, because 
it’s a cinch parents can't follow you 
to school. 

In any school, anywhere, you're 
going to get in trouble by breaking 
rules—so there’s no evading it. 

To go to school is a privilege— 
not a discomfort, .as most boys 
seem to think. It is a‘ privilege that 
hasn't been going on long in many 
places. 

Long ago when Confucius 
taught, he wouldn't fool around 
with lazy ones. He said: “There’s 
no use trying to carve on rotten 
wood.” He was right, but today 
if our teachers just threw us out 
of school, we would get the job of 
a popcicle man or something like 
that when we grow up. 

Most children today don’t real- 
ize the importance of good con- 
duct, not only in school, but in 
many other places too. When I 
get to be a little older I am going 
in the Army. When a person 


doesn’t have good discipline in the 
Army, he is courtmartialed. If you 
don’t obey the laws of your coun- 
try, city, or state, you can be put 
in jail. 

When your boss at work doesn’t 
like your work he can fire you. 
So it is with school. If you are bad, 
you can get expelled, but if you 
do, you probably would not get a 
job to get fired from. Your job is 
to go to school, and to neglect this 
job would be bad as well as dis- 
loyal to your country which has 
provided this privilege. 

It is our duty to help our coun- 
try in our best way, and a good 
education is needed to do this. 
We all must work together to de- 
feat Communism. If we are go- 
ing to do this, we must absolutely 
have good conduct. If we don't 
defeat bad conduct, we and all 
the free world could be destroyed. 
If each person works hard on his 
own personal conduct, no such 
thing will happen. 

Now, what we do may not be 
very bad, but if our teacher 
doesn’t stop the little things, our 
school will be a mad house and 
those little things will lead to big 
things, and we shall be worse off. 
I, for one, want to improve my 
conduct and help others improve 
theirs. 

—David Banks, Sixth Grade, 

Rubado School, Louisville 


(Nora Lee Rowland, teacher) 
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Passing the Buck 


P ASSING the buck is a favorite 
pastime. It originated in the Gar- 
den of Eden when Adam blamed 
Eve and Eve blamed the devil for 
disobeying God and eating the 
forbidden fruit. Modern science 
has almost completély reorganized 
man’s manner of living, but has 
not improved on this game of 
passing the buck. (Even the Presi- 
dent and Congress play the game 
as to who should make the na- 
tional budget. ) 

Our modern educational system 
has led us to higher planes of liv- 
ing. It has revealed natural re- 
sources unknown to man a few 
years ago, and has taught us how 
to use these resources for the good 
of man. When we survey the 
fields of mechanical and scientific 
developments during the last few 
years, we are led to the conclusion 
that man’s life has been funda- 
mentally changed. But on a closer 
examination we find him in many 
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respects the same. He is still pass- 
ing the buck. 

Our universities refuse to accept 
the blame for failures of graduate 
students. Their failures are due to 
poor training in undergraduate 
colleges; colleges say the fault is 
not theirs because they were not 
properly trained in high school. 
This same ball rolls down through 
high school and the grades until 
it lands in the lap of parents who 
cannot afford to blame it on hered- 
ity. If this is the end of the story, 
we are facing a dark and dismal 
picture. Our faith in parents will 
not let us accept this fatalistic 
view. There is a way out and 
parents will fill it by starting the 
ball upward. When they have built 
a solid foundation for the educa- 
tional ladder, all steps will be 
strengthened. Both teachers and 
parents have done too much buck 
passing and not enough passing of 
information. While the ball was 
rolling downgrade from the uni- 
versity to the parents, no one did 
much toward helping the weakness 
of the other. The attitude has 
been—since it is not my fault, I 
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am satisfied. We forget that we 
are all working on the same raw 
product and that the finished prod- 
uct will be a result of our com- 
bined efforts. 

Since a good foundation is the 
most essential part of a substantial 
building, let us see what ingre- 
dients should be in a child’s edu- 
cational foundation. The following 
ten statements have been taken 
from a directive of 29 points issued 
to primary and secondary teachers 
by Kent (Ohio) State Teachers 
College. 

A child entering first grade must 
be able to count to 20; recognize 
numbers 1 to 5; and know the 
values of numbers 1 to 5. 

Be able to tell or make up a 
story. 

Know a triangle, a circle, and a 
square. 

Do handwork such as cut, paste, 
color, and paint. 

Know the meaning of the “est” 
words, such as largest, smallest, 
biggest, etc. 

Know opposites such as winter- 
summer, full-empty, up-down, etc. 

Know how to listen. 

Know how to make up a story 
from pictures. 

Be able to take part in discus- 
sions. 

Know at least a reasonable num- 
ber of Mother Goose rhymes. 

Fortunately, we have a number 
of publishers who are not sparing 
time or money in supplying good 
books to meet the needs of all 
ages. These books are edited by 
renowned people in the fields of 
child psychology, child welfare, 
elementary education, by deans of 
education, business men, and au- 
thorities on family living. By fol- 
lowing the advice of these experts, 
parents will be able to give their 
children a wide range of knowl- 
edge and a broad conception of 
life, which will make it easy for 
them to adjust to school life. 

It is more essential now than 
ever that children have a good 
foundation. Crowded conditions in 
our schools limit the amount of 
personal attention a teacher can 
give to individuals. For the good 
of the children, parents and teach- 
ers must intelligently cooperate in 
every respect. The job can never 
be done by merely “passing the 
buck.” 
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Accreditation 


Tue truly professional and ade- 
quately informed members of the 
teaching profession are enthusiastic 
supporters of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

The creation and development 
of NCATE is undoubtedly the most 
significant and far-reaching event 
in the history of the organized 
teaching profession. The Council 
began its official accrediting func- 
tions on July 1, 1954. This marked 
the first time in history that educa- 
tion as a profession has had a na- 
tional accrediting agency. NCATE 
charts the course by which teach- 
ing can attain true professional 
status. 

Basic to the achievement of ade- 
quate standards for a profession— 
any profession—is a valid means of 
evaluating the quality of programs 
for the preparation of its mem- 
bers. By establishing an over-all 
accrediting process, the teaching 
profession has merely followed the 
procedure employed by all the 
other twenty-odd major profes- 
sions in the United States. 

The Council, as the following ex- 
cerpt from its constitution clearly 
states, is confined in its purposes 
to the accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation: “The purpose of this Coun- 
cil shall be the improvement of 
teacher education in the United 
States, through: 

(1) The formulation of policies, 
standards, and procedures for the 
accreditation of institutional pro- 
grams of teacher education. (2) 
The accreditation of programs of 
teacher education and the annual 
publication of a list of institutions 
whose programs of teacher educa- 
tion are accredited by the Council. 
(3) The encouragement of con- 
stituent organizations and other 
groups in the performance of their 
respective roles in the improve- 
ment of teacher education.” 

Teacher education has had a 
limited professional accrediting 
process since 1927, carried on by 
the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE). This process proved in- 


BEULAH FONTAINE is KEA Con- 
sultant for Professional Services and 

‘airman of the National TEPS Com- 
Mission, 
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adequate, however, largely be- 
cause only one segment of the 


profession (teachers of teachers) 


participated in the procedure. The 
result of this limited participation 
was the accreditation of only a 
small fraction of the number of 
institutions which prepare teachers. 

The AACTE transferred its ac- 
crediting responsibility to the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) and 
became a constituent member of 
the Council. The Council is com- 
posed of representatives from all 
groups having an equity in teacher 
education—universities, liberal arts 
colleges, legal agencies, practition- 
ers in the field, and the lay public. 


Accreditation in Kentucky 

The teaching profession in Ken- 
tucky has a keen interest in na- 
tional accrediting. This interest is 
evidenced by the following resolu- 
tions which were submitted by the 
Kentucky Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards and passed by the 1953 Dele- 
gate Assembly of the Kentucky 
Education Association: 

“Whereas, the Kentucky Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards recognizes 
the high purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, initiated in 1946: 
and, 

“Whereas, this National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards provided 
the stimulus and leadership for the 
development and establishment of 
the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education; and, 

“Whereas, the National Council 
for Accreditation has as its goals 
to be achieved (1) the recogni- 
tion of teaching as a major profes- 
sion, and (2) the improvement of 
the quality of teacher education 
with emphasis upon personal and 
professional competencies; and, 

“Whereas, the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation is the only accrediting 
agency in the field of teacher edu- 
cation which provides for wide 
participation of the profession in 
the evaluative processes of teacher- 
education programs; and, 


“Whereas, the functions to be 
served by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion are (1) to formulate standards 
for teacher preparation through 
recommendations by all organiza- 
tions concerned; (2) to devise ways 
and means by which practitioners 
in the field may participate in the 
evaluation of teacher - education 
programs; and (3) to publish lists 
of colleges accredited by this Na- 
tional Council; 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved That 
the total teaching profession in 
Kentucky urge each of the teacher- 
education institutions in the State 
to participate actively in the plan 
of accreditation proposed by the 
National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education; and, that a 
copy of the recommendation be 
submitted to the officials of the 
senior colleges and _ universities 
within the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky.” 

The following resolution was 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly 
of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in April, 1955: 

“Resolved, that the Kentucky 
Education Association endorse and 
support the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
as an autonomous cooperative 
body in which the major segments 
of the profession participate. We 
welcome such a broadly based, 
widely representative agency as a 
practical means for improving 
teacher education and_ teacher 
competence and for achieving the 
recognition of teaching as a major 
profession. 

“We commend the teacher-edu- 
cation institutions in Kentucky 
which are now accredited by 
NCATE and urge other institutions 
now preparing teachers to seek ac- 
creditation by NCATE. 

“We commend the Division of 
Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion of the State Department of 
Education for its position in be- 
half of the Council and for recog- 
nizing accreditation of a college 
by the Council as its number one 
standard in the plan for State ap- 
proval of teacher-education pro- 
grams.” 

There are twenty senior colleges 
and universities in Kentucky which 
prepare teachers for our schools. 
Nine of these are accredited by 

Please turn to page 25 
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Are We, Like the Dodo Bird, 


Doomed to Extinction? 


“WANTED: More Good Music 
Teachers” is more than an entreaty 
from an educational journal, now 
that Kentucky is beginning to go 
forward with its Minimum Foun- 
dation Program; it is an unprece- 
dented opportunity and a chal- 
lenge to our pupils and teachers. 
Our more gifted high school stu- 
dents have brighter chances for a 
career in music in Kentucky now 
than ever before. Schools which 
previously could not afford music 
and art are being given encourage- 
ment and financial assistance by 
the State in order to enable them 
to offer a better rounded program. 
Inclusion of the arts is helping to 
provide a priceless enrichment of 
our school program beyond the 
bare essentials of the three R’s. 

Parallel to the “Wanted” state- 
ment above is the companion prob- 
lem, “NEEDED: More Qualified 
Music Teachers.” Educational 
journals, newspapers, and maga- 
zines are quoting the endless repe- 
titions of our educational experts 
on the need for more teachers to 
cope with rising enrollments. 
Possibly the most vital part of the 
Kentucky Minimum Foundation’s 
heroic attempt to lift education by 
its bootstraps is the Program’s in- 
sistence on properly certified 
teachers. 

There are four causes for the 
teacher shortage commonly men- 
tioned. First, the low birthrate of 
the depression during the Thirties 
brought forth a lean crop of po- 
tential teachers to serve the pres- 
ent bumper crop of students now 
in our schools. Secondly, not only 
must our teachers come from this 
period of a generation ago, but 
government, industry and the pro- 
fessions are competing for their 
services. Thirdly, low salaries 
have caused potential teachers to 
lose interest in the profession. 
Larger salaries will not make bad 
teachers better, but dependable re- 





Condensation of a music education 
seminar report at Western Kentucky 
State College. Graduate students re- 
porting were Sue Allen Jent, Margaret 
Hampton, Agnes Maxwell, and Joe 
Ferguson; the teacher, Hugh Gunder- 
son. 
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search shows that the teacher's 
salary has failed to keep pace with 
those of other professions, indus- 
try, and the cost of living. Finally, 
poor teaching has affected students 
in some of our schools. There has 
been much good teaching, but 
there has been enough uninspired 
teaching to deter students from 
entering it as a profession, due to 
the seeming lack of personal re- 
ward. 

Let us examine next our sources 
of supply and see what WE can 
do to help remedy our teacher 
shortage. The greatest sources for 
recruitment fall into three groups: 
(1) Those trained for teaching 
who have been out of the profes- 
sion for some years; (2) Those 
who possess the necessary quali- 
ties but have been only partially 
trained in music; and (3) Our 
largest source—today’s students. 

Some experimentation to rem- 
edy the scarcity of teachers has 
been going on in various sections 
of the country. In the state of 
Washington, teachers who have 
not taught for several years have 
been re-enlisted and sent to teach- 
ing positions after a year’s re- 
fresher course. In many cases the 
teachers who have been only par- 
tially trained or who have received 
degrees but lack professional re- 
quirements for certification have 
been helped by both undergradu- 
ate and graduate schools to com- 
plete their professional training. 
Other programs have been insti- 
tuted by such institutions as Van- 
derbilt University and Peabody 
College. These schools are co- 
operating in a program supported 
by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, one aim of which is 
to attract superior graduates of 
liberal arts colleges into teaching. 
College graduates who have had 
no professional training in educa- 
tion are eligible for this forty-hour 
(sixty-quarter hour) graduate 
level program, one-half of which 
is devoted to education and prac- 
tice teaching courses. 

Students currently in school are 
being encouraged, as at Los An- 
geles Junior College, where at- 


‘tempts are being made to attract 


potential teachers with a course 
titled “Why I Might Be Interested 
in Teaching.” Films are shown on 
such topics as “Types of Schools,” 
“Our Teacher,” “Who Will Teach 
Your Child,” etc. The aim of the 
class is directed toward the idea 
that teaching is a satisfactory, re- 
warding, and pleasant occupation. 

Closer identification of our pub- 
lic school students with the music 
program should be encouraged in 
order to create a real interest in 
the field as a life’s work. Encour- 
agement to participate in school, 
church, and music groups affords 
opportunity for performance and 
for leadership training. Being of 
assistance with clerical work, 
library help or teaching assistance 
are some ways in which the out- 
standing high school student can 
be used to aid in the school’s music 
program. Such opportunity serves 
as encouragement for our best 
students by showing them some 
of the satisfactions of our own 
teaching careers. 

We want not only more teachers 
for our children, but good ones. 
The selection of teachers should 
begin no later than the secondary 
school counseling program and 
should be operating sharply as 
part of the admission practice of 
the college. The purpose of this 
guidance is to identify those who 
will benefit most from the program 
of teacher education and serve 
most effectively in their profes- 
sional assignments. Encourage- 
ment in screening of prospective 
teachers is important, but we must 
also help to direct community and 
family attitudes toward the teach- 
ing profession. | Neighborhood 
groups, clubs, civic organizations, 
radio, and television can all help 
to instill in our children a love and 
enjoyment of the social and artis- 
tic benefits of a good school music 
program. 

We as music teachers cannot 
solve this recruitment problem 
alone, but the entire teaching pro- 
fession can do much to improve 
its future if we accept as our own 
the challenge recently made by the 
executive secretary of a national 
engineering society: “The profes- 


sion that does not recruit its own § 


membership is doomed to extinc- 
tion.” 
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Tuere are four good reasons 
for memorizing poetry in the 
schools. It builds and enriches the 
child’s emotional and mental life. 
It gives training in attention and 
concentration. It develops an ap- 
preciation of beautiful language. 
It preserves our national heritage. 

The habit of reciting poetry one 
has learned to love conditions the 
emotions and lives on in the per- 
sonality as long as life itself lasts. 
The conscious mind of today be- 
comes the subconscious mind of 
tomorrow. We are constantly 
building that great reservoir of 
hidden impréssions which largely 
controls our conduct and deter- 
mines our mental health and work- 
ing power. Much loved poetry 
helps to fill this reservoir with 


| beauty, goodness, and truth. 


The habit of concentration can 
develop only through constant 
practice. Learning takes place at 
the point of attention so that the 
control of attention is the basis of 
all learning and mental growth. 
During infancy and childhood at- 
tention follows interest and this is 
good because the child has every- 
thing to learn and the constant 
shifting from one thing to another 
—however chaotic it may seem—is 
giving him impressions he needs. 
But as he matures—and this is one 


} of the marks of maturity—the con- 


trol of attention must progressively 
shift from interest to will. The at- 
tention span gradually lengthens 
until the mind develops the power 
of holding to a logical course of 
thought. Only by learning to con- 
centrate can youth be prepared to 
meet the tasks of adult life. There 
is no better training in attention 
and concentration than the mem- 
orizing of worthwhile material. 
Our taste for literature and our 
feelings for language is developed 





JOY ELMER MORGAN is the for- 
mer editor of the NEA Journal and 
is now president of the Senior Citizens 
of America. He has probably distrib- 
uted more poetry than any other 
American. Personal Growth Leaflets 
which he developed while at NEA and 
which have followed him to SCA are 
widely used in schools and have had a 
distribution of more than forty million 
copies. They include a booklet of 
Poems for each school grade. For a 
list of these leaflets and for a free sam- 
ple of the booklet for your grade, send 
stamped _ self-addressed envelope to 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 Ver- 
mont Avenue, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The Importance of 


Poetry Ju Our Schools 


by hearing, reading, and using 
good language. Phrases repeated 
over and over in good poetry stock 
the mind with rich expressions 
which will be used again and again 
in speaking and writing. Mastery 
of the mother tongue is at the 
heart of all education. 

A nation lives in its poetry and 
its scripture. These are the car- 
riers of its ideals—the strong 
golden threads of the continuous 
fabric of civilization, which goes 
down in confusion and chaos when 
these threads break. Civilization 
is not primarily machines and 
buildings and the material things 
around us, important as_ these 
things may be. Civilization is 
states of mind. The more good 
states of mind one has the more 
civilized he is. The more a com- 
munity emphasizes truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, the more civil- 
ized it is. The enemies of civiliza- 
tion are indifference, triviality, and 
mediocrity. The hope of the fu- 
ture is in man’s desire to be better 
than he is and in his willingness 
to struggle to become better. This 
desire to be better is one of the 
constant themes of poetry. “Build 
thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul.” (Holmes) 

The teacher who has learned the 


gentle art of leading children to 
love poetry has achieved one of 
the dearest joys of the profession. 
Every normal child by the time he 
finishes elementary school should 
be able to recite perfectly from 
memory at least 100 lines of poetry 
selected from among his favorites. 

To teach poetry one must first 
know and love it himself. This 
knowledge and love of poetry can 
be acquired by any intelligent per- 
son who will make the effort. It is 
best done in childhood. The mind 
then takes naturally to the beauti- 
ful and before the distractions of 
life have taken control of our 
minds as they tend to do. The 
secret is always to keep poetry at 
hand and to try to learn or re- 
learn a line a day. ‘Thus one can 
keep the old favorites fresh and 
bright in the memory and add 
others year by year till one has an 
inner resource which will add 
beauty to many an otherwise idle 
hour. 

“Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin, 


That time cannot take 
Nor a thief purloin. 


O better than the minting 
Of a gold crowned king 
Is the safe kept memory 

Of a lovely thing.” 


(Sara Teasdale) 
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Curtain Going Up 


A major role in making history 
awaits each teacher. 

Teachers will be on-stage in this 
drama in the years ahead, even 
more than our predecessors were 
during the past hundred years of 
growth with our National Educa- 
tion Association. 

In those ten decades, our united 


organizations — local, 


professional 
state, national—starred in the ex- 
citing historical documentary 
which saw the American high 
school become one of the most re- 
markable institutions in the world 

. saw kindergarten win its ac- 
cepted place in public school sys- 
tems . . . saw widespread accept- 
ance of good schooling as a 


necessary preparation for all citi- 
zens. 

Thanks largely to our profes- 
sional associations, no state today 
lacks a compulsory education law, 
and illiteracy exists for less than 
3 per cent of our multiplying pop- 
ulation. Mental and _ physical 
health programs in the schools 
have helped lengthen life. The 
school curriculum has_ evolved 
from a stereotyped pattern in a 
simple agricultural economy to a 
many-faceted preparation for life 
in an incredibly complex scientific 
age 

While these educational ad- 
vances were being written into the 
drama of America and affecting 
the lives and the welfare of the 


children, the teacher was earning 
his rightful place as one of the 
indispensable persons in our na- 
tional life. 

Agreeable as the past in retro- 
spect may be, the curtain has now 
gone up on a new decade. We 
must write its history. We must 
do better than before and we must 
do more. New professional areas 
need to be explored. Problems 
must be analyzed, solutions de- 
veloped, results appraised. The 
call to improve both our schools 
and our profession is the dominant 
note today. 

Like the first NEA convention 
in 1857, that of 1957 in Phila- 
delphia looked to the future with 
courage, clear purposes, and a 
will to work. The convention de- 
clared that the organized profes- 
sion must lift its sights. This is 
possible only through expanded 
services for which we must be 
willing to pay. Increasing numbers 
of teachers must unite in the com- 
mon effort. 

Will you help? Will you play 
your part well? 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL, YOUR STATE, AND YOUR NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Kentucky School Journal 
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News of KEA 


Departments and Sections 


KAFTA News 

On September 7, the officers of 
the Kentucky Association of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, together 
with our consultant, Mrs. Beulah 
Fontaine, met in the new KEA 
Headquarters building, Louisville, 
the annual F.T.A. Workshop to be 
held at Eastern State College on 
November 15. 

It is encouraging to learn that 
many new high school F.T.A. clubs 
are being established. There were 
65 clubs last year affiliated with 
KEA and NEA. 

Indications are that some new 
college chapters will be organized 
this year as Student NEA groups. 
There were 12 active chapters in 
Kentucky senior colleges and 4 ac- 
tive chapters in Kentucky junior 
colleges last year. 

We urge the immediate revival 
of club charters and the individual 
enrollment of college students in 
SNEA chapters. The fee for club 
revival is $2, while new clubs pay 
$3. Individual enrollment in col- 
lege chapters is $2 per member, 
which entitles each member to re- 
ceive the NEA Journal and the 
Kentucky School Journal each 
month of the school year. 

Plans are being made to issue a 
“Newsletter.” It would be appre- 
ciated if the F.T.A. chapters and 
clubs would send news to Doris 
Ann Gaines, 350 Marylan Drive, 
Bowling Green. 

Doris Ann Gaines 
State Vice-President 


Kentucky Business Teachers 
Will Be Hosts to SBEA 

The Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association is meeting at the 
Brown Hotel in Louisville on No- 
vember 28-30. Dr. Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Virginia, presi- 
dent of the Association, is planning 
three days of enlightenment and 
fun for all those in attendance. 
Plan now to be in Louisville and 
enjoy meeting and hearing the 
outstanding business educators of 
America and seeing the excellent 
display of the latest business 
teaching supplies and equipment. 

Mrs. Carl Plock, Ahrens Trade 
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High School, Louisville, is the 
local convention chairman in 
charge of general arrangements. 
Working with Mrs. Plock to make 
the convention a success are the 
following committee chairmen: 
Doris Nichol and Kathleen Drum- 
mond, University of Louisville, 
Exhibits; Mrs. Ann Tompkins, 
Ahrens Trade High School, 
Luncheons and Breakfasts; Mrs. 
Armelia Armstrong, Eastern High 
School, Fellowship Dinner; Mrs. 
Pat Mattingly, duPont Manual 
High School, Banquet; Huron 
Smythe, Shawnee High School, 
Dance; Mrs. Eva Wilson, Valley 
High School, Equipment; Maco 
Whittall, Atherton High School, 
Registration; Mrs. Hazel Bolan, 
Central High School, Information; 
Mary Farris, Fern Creek High 
School, Publicity; Mrs. John G. 
Dunn, Male High School, Prizes; 
and Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 
High School, Kentucky Open 
House. 

Details of the program will be 
given in the November Journal. 


KPGA to Meet 
In Lexington 
The Kentucky Personnel and 
Guidance Association will meet in 
Lexington on October 25 in con- 
nection with the U. K. Educational 
Conference. 
The meeting to 
be held at the 
University of 
Kentucky at 1:30 
p.m,, will center 
on: the _ topic, 
“The Utilization 
of Community 
and State 
Agencies.” 
Speakers will 
include Dr. Les- 
lie Martin, U. K. dean of men; Poe 
Street, employee relations man- 
ager, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.; Kearney Campbell, assistant 
director, Division of Guidance 
Services, State Department of 
Education; Dr. Harold L. Mc- 
Pheeters, Kentucky Commission of 
Mental Health, and L. J. Foster, 
manager, Lexington Employment 


Security Office. 
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Dr. H. L. McPheeters 


Kentucky Librarians 
Organize for Service 

With the new program of edu- 
cation in Kentucky has come a 
renewed interest in school librar- 
ies and a greater realization of the 
vital role a library can play in the 
school. In order for a library to 
really fill this place of greater im- 
portance, it is urgent that each 
librarian and administrator work 
out the best possible program of 
library service. 

The Kentucky Association of 
School Libraries (KASL) is a group 
trying to help libraries of Ken- 
tucky’s schools realize a common 
goal, better programs of service. 
This organization works in close 
cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, which, of 
course, includes the State Super- 
visor of School Libraries. 

Have you been able to do a pro- 
gram of library service that you 
and your school are satisfied with? 
Do you think there is room for im- 
provement? Do you know of an- 
other school library that needs a 
better program? Would you like 
some help? 

The things one cannot do alone 
often become possible or even easy 
when many people unite their ef- 
forts. You can help KASL; it can 
help you. In fact KASL has al- 
ready helped you whether you are 
a member or not, for many of the 
services and improvements you 
now enjoy were initiated or sug- 
gested by KASL. 

You are urged to become a mem- 
ber of this organization of librar- 
ians. You will take pride in the 
fact that you are a part of KASL 
when you get acquainted with the 
work it does. Then after you have 
joined, attend the meetings and 
take part in the activities of the 
organization. They are all aimed 
at “Making Kentucky School 
Libraries Better.” 

Mrs. Mary P. Webster, Dry 
Ridge, is treasurer of KASL. You 
may send your $1.00 membership 
fee directly to her, or to the Mem- 
bership Chairman, and you will re- 
ceive your membership card soon. 
Be sure to give both your home 
and school address. 

Mrs. Ruth S. Bentley 
Membership Chm. 

Route 4, Box 251 

London, Ky. 
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Watch for 
Our New Bulletin 


Many of you are familiar with 
the Classroom Teacher Bulletin 
which has been printed and dis- 
tributed about three times a year 
to officers within each school dis- 
trict. We felt that the Bulletin 
performed an important function, 
that of keeping individual associa- 
tions informed about classroom- 
teacher activities all over the state. 
The only drawback was that we 
were not able to send the Bulletin 
to each teacher. The expense of 
mailing it to our total membership 
was prohibitive. 

Now, however, that problem has 
been solved. The editor and the 
KEA Board of Directors have 
agreed to make available in the 
Kentucky School Journal adequate 
space for the Bulletin. It will be 
issued as formerly, about three 
times a year, and will contain as 
much news as we are able to 
gather about local associations, 
special projects of groups or in- 
dividuals, feature articles, or con- 
tributions from readers. We are 
grateful to have the Bulletin ap- 
pear within the pages of the 
Journal and to go to the entire 
KEA membership. Remember, it 
is YOUR Bulletin. Read it and 
let us know what you would like 
for it to contain. The first issue 
will be in the November Journal. 


Notes from 
Local Presidents’ Day 


This year the annual Local 
Presidents’ Day, which is sponsored 
by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, followed the KEA Lead- 
ership Conference. The program 
was designed to meet the needs of 
all local associations whether all- 
inclusive or restricted to classroom 
teachers. 


Dr. Kimball Wiles, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, conducted a 
workshop type of meeting in which 
he spoke briefly on the qualities 
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Betty Anne Meek 


of leadership and followed up 
with some audience participation 
group activities. Dr. Wiles did 
not hand any newly-elected presi- 
dent the solutions to all his prob- 
lems wrapped up in a gift pack- 
age but he did manage to show us 
all that we have the ability within 
ourselves to solve these problems. 


Elizabeth Anne Meek, classroom 
teacher from West Virginia and 
past president of the WVEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
spoke to our group on Wednesday 
night. 


The filmstrip “Explosion of a 
Myth,” which was released this 
summer by NEA and which is 
based on the research study, “The 
Status of the American Public- 
School Teacher,” was shown. If 
any local group plans to show this 
strip, the filmstrip and two copies 
of the accompanying script may be 
borrowed from the KEA office. 
Contact Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 
KEA, for borrowing it. 


We are constantly being urged 
to elect local presidents and other 
officers in the spring. This has 
many advantages, chief among 
which is the chance to use the 
summer to plan your year’s pro- 
gram. As soon as the new presi- 
dent is elected, his or her name 
should be sent to the KEA office 
and to the classroom teacher board 
member in that district. Many new 
presidents did not receive invita- 
tions to the Leadership Conference 
this year because their names were 
not turned in to the office in time. 


NKEA Is Busy 


All classroom teacher local pres- 
idents of Northern Kentucky have 
been invited to attend a luncheon 
meeting in the cafeteria of Beech- 
wood School on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 28. 

The purpose of this meeting is 
to acquaint the local officers more 
thoroughly with the services avail- 
able from the state organization, 
to distribute material that will 
help in the year’s work, and to 
share experiences vital in building 
a stronger organization. 

* Sd a 


At the Leadership Conference 
and Local Presidents’ Day at Mur- 
ray State College, Northern Ken- 
tucky was represented by the fol- 
lowing teachers: Mrs. Joella Bra- 
mel, John Deering, Dwight Spor- 
ing, Mrs. Opal Vincent, Virginia 
Murrell, Eunice Schussler, Mrs. 
Janet Dosh, Mrs. Frances Aber- 
nathy, Ona Morgan, and Mrs. 
Willie B. Norton. 


* * a 


The Northern Kentucky Class- 
room ‘Teachers will have their 
annual business meeting during 
the NKEA general session No- 
vember 7 and 8 at Holmes High 
School. The exact time and place 
of the meeting will be announced 
later. 


Willie B. Norton, Reporter 





NEA Opens Office 
In New York 
For TV-Radio Liaison 


The National Education Associa- 
tion, which received the go-ahead 
signal from its 700,000-plus mem- 
bership at the Philadelphia con- 
vention to speed up the Associa- 
tion’s expanded service program, 
has announced the opening of a 
TV-Radio office in New York. 

William G. Carr, executive sec- 
retary, reports that the office has 
been established to maintain liai- 
son with network officials and pro- 
ducers to assure “quality program- 
ming in the public interest” on 
commercial television and radio. 

Richard Krolik, recently asso- 
ciated with NBC’s “Wide, Wide 
World” and “Today,” and formerly 
in charge of television activities 
for Life Magazine, has been re- 
tained by NEA to be the Associa- 
tion’s New York representative. 
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Library Services Available 


A library program in elementary 
schools throughout the state is still 
very new, but it is being given 
greater emphasis under the Foun- 
dation Program. In order to en- 
courage the development of 
library programs at the elemen- 
tary school level, the requirements 
for elementary librarians for the 
current year are six (6) hours 
of library science. 

Since there is a definite short- 
age of librarians at this level, Nella 
Bailey, state supervisor of school 
libraries, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, is eager’ to help 
principals to get maximum use of 
whatever library facilities are a- 
vailable. She will be glad to offer 
suggestions concerning reading 
materials to those who need help 
in purchasing library books. She 
may also be called upon to make 
visits, go over the materials which 
are already on hand and help in 
planning maximum use of them. 
Miss Bailey asks that you feel free 
to request her services. 


District Reports 


Gene Schrader, representative of 
the DESP in the Fifth District 
KEA, announces that the annual 
meeting and luncheon of Fifth Dis- 
trict will be held on Friday, No- 
vember 1, at the Kentucky State 
Fairgrounds Dining Room. Lunch- 
eon will be $2.00. 

The program will be varied and 
should be of interest to all. You 
will receive further notice of this 
meeting from the secretary, Ruth 
Higgins. It will be necessary to 
have paid reservations made in 
advance. Please observe _ this, 
so that you'll not be disappointed. 


A Reminder 


Are you a member of our DESP 
of KEA? Dues are $2.00 for the 
year of September 1, 1957, to 
August 31, 1958. Send your check 
at once to Mrs. Mae D. Dixon, Val- 
| ley Elementary School, 10301 
Deering Road, Valley Station, Ky. 


October, 1957 


You are urged also to become a 
member of the DESP of NEA. 
Memberships are $5.00. Contact 
O. F. Brown, principal of Audubon 
Elementary School, Hess Lane, 
Louisville. 

Have you seen the latest publi- 
cation, “The Flexible School?” 


Annual State Conference 
At Richmond 

Remember to include the dates 
for our annual conference in your 
calendar of events. The confer- 
ence will be held at Eastern State 
College in Richmond, November 
14, 15, and 16. 

Dr. Henry G. Martin, of the 
Eastern State College faculty, and 
Josephine McKee, principal of Vic- 
tor Engelhard Elementary School 
of Louisville, report that the fol- 
lowing leaders are just a few of 
the professional experts who will 
participate: Dr. W. F. O'Donnell, 
president of Eastern; Dr. Wm. J. 
Moore, dean at Eastern; L. C. 
Taylor, superintendent of Rich- 
mond City Schools; H. D. House, 
superintendent of Madison County 
Schools, and Dr. J. B. Hadley, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction in the Louisville Public 
Schools. Visitation in three Madi- 
son County elementary schools will 
be provided. Eastern FTA Chap- 
ter will assist in the program, too. 

Will you be present? One can- 
not afford to miss such an excel- 
lent opportunity to share in think- 
ing on the theme, “The Elementary 
School Principal Works with the 
Curriculum.” Make your profes- 
sional plans for attending this con- 
ference NOW. 


Recommended Reading 

The following books are highly 
recommended to you by your col- 
leagues: Patterns of Educational 
Leadership by Dr. Vivienne An- 
derson and Dr. Daniel R. Davies, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Human Relations in Industry by 
Burleigh B. Gardner and David G. 
Moore, published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 

Both books are recent publica- 
tions and present real-life case 
studies involving leadership prob- 
lems in our schools and in indus- 
try today and include methods for 
solving them. These books are a 
must for your professional book- 
shelves. 


Social Security 
Costs Increase 


Even in a political off-year, the 
shibboleth of Social Security ap- 
parently enjoys irresistible appeal 
on Capitol Hill. Since the Eighty- 
Fifth Congress convened some 
months ago, the lawmakers have 
introduced more than a hundred 
bills designed to broaden the pro- 
gram in one way or another. Rep- 
resentative John Dingell of Michi- 
gan, bearer of a name celebrated 
in welfare circles, is seeking to in- 
crease existing benefits and taxes 
on many now covered. The 
ubiquitous Texan, Rep. Wright 
Patman, urges that Washington 
provide retirement income for 
every U. S. citizen 65 or older. 
Not to be outdone, Rep. Thomas 
Lane of Massachusetts has tossed 
into the hopper a measure to “pro- 
vide a direct national pension of 
at least $150 per month to all 
Americans who have been citizens 
10 years or over.” 


Such open-handed proposals in- 
variably win acclaim, and usually 
more tangible rewards at the polls, 
for their sponsors. Only a few 
curmudgeons, indeed, ever have 
bothered to inquire into the ulti- 
mate cost of Social Security. Ad- 
mittedly, the future is difficult to 
foresee. But even today it is in- 
creasingly evident that the whole 
welfare scheme is heading for 
trouble. The alarming fact is that 
years ahead of schedule, the 
growth of the Old Age & Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund has 
come to an end. Indeed, at the 
moment it is paying out more than 
it is taking in.. The anexpected 
deficit should serve as a red flag to 
the Treasury, the taxpayer and all 
those who are looking forward one 
day to receiving retirement checks 
of their own. However generous 
its motives, even a federal pension 
fund cannot go on incurring obli- 
gations which exceed its resources. 


For years Washington has 
chosen to ignore this plain truth. 
Since its birth in the dark days 
of the depression, Social Security 
repeatedly has been made more 
liberal. By election-year leaps and 
bounds—in 1950, 1952, 1954 and 
1956—Congress has added to the 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Fact and Fiction 


| Old Kentucky Country by Clark 
McMeekin. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$4. This “American Folkways” 
book by the authors of a number 
of popular novels dealing with 
Kentucky history is a book to be 
read and cherished by anyone in- 
terested in the rich background of 
Kentucky facts and legends. A 
large number of topics have been 
covered, and the writing is at all 
times entertaining and informative. 
Included are sections devoted to 
the various geographical divisions 
of the state, early history, state- 
hood, importance of the Ohio 
River, tobacco, horses, the cave 
region, and important shrines. 
This is an indispensable book for 
school libraries. 


{] Lamp in Jerusalem by Drayton 
Mayrant. Appleton - Century - 
Crofts. $3.75. Religious novels 


‘have to be really good in order to 


be recommended; this is one which 
falls into that category. “A novel 
of the days when the evil of Jeze- 
bel threatened Judea,” the story is 
one which has certain aspects of 
contemporaneity at the same time 
it maintains the flavor of the Old 
Testament. 


{| Raising A Child by Marion E. 
Ross. Pageant Press. $3. A 
teacher of many years of experi- 
ence here gives sane and practical 
advice to teachers, parents, and 
potential parents. Based on ex- 
perience and sound psychology, 
it is a book to be widely read and 
discussed. 

| Teaching the Bright and Gifted 
by Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley. Prentice-Hall. $4.25. Of 
particular interest and importance 
at the moment is the problem of 
teaching very bright children. 
This is one of the most thorough 
and detailed presentations yet to 
appear dealing with this particular 
subject. It is very up-to-date and 
includes a wealth of important 
background material, as well as 
an abundance of ideas for classes 
and arrangements of all kinds. 
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| Children and Books by May Hill 
Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman. $5. 
The original presentation of this 
book on children’s literature has 
long been considered definitive in 
its field. As one teacher of the 
subject has said, this newly re- 
vised edition has everything which 
could possibly be desired as an 
addition. Part I is called “Children 
discover books” and is divided into 
three chapters: The Child and 
His Books, The Adult and the 
Child’s Books, and Children’s 
Books: History and Trends. These 
chapters provide a more-than-ade- 
quate background. The other sec- 
tions of the long, full book contain 
abundant examples of stories and 
poems for children as well as 
many erudite, entertaining discus- 
sions of the forms and ways of pre- 
senting them. Chapter 20 is en- 
titled “reading Plus” and contains 
discussions of comic books, tele- 
vision and radio, and moving pic- 
tures as they relate to children’s 
literature. Guides to study and a 
56-page bibliography complete 
the book, one that is superior in 
every sense of the word. 


Especially for Children 

| A Book of Tails by Anne Welsh 
Guy; illustrated by Elizabeth Rice. 
Steck. $1.50. An instructive and 
interesting story for very young 
readers concerning the uses of 
many animals’ tails. The colored 
illustrations of the animals lend 
interest to their actions. 


| The Edge of April by Hilde- 
garde Hoyt Swift; illustrated by 
Lynd Ward. Morrow. $3.95. This 
biography of John Burroughs is 
well told about the man who be- 
came the interpreter of “all out- 
doors.” It will give new impetus 
to those older boys and girls who 
are nature lovers. 


| The Precious Days by Janet 
Lambert. Dutton. $2.75. For teen- 
agers critical of family and home 
this story will hold appeal. How 
Sandra through the eyes of Jay 
comes to understand and appreci- 
ate her family is a fast-moving 


and delightful story by a popular 
writer for girls. 


| Man in a Cage by Sulhien 
Scholz. Morrow. $2.95. Boys 
twelve to sixteen will enjoy 
vicarious experience in this story 
of a boy who leaves the circus 
to become a baseball player. There 
is plenty of action in both circus 
and _ baseball. 


| The Witches Ride and Other 
Tales from Costa Rica by Lupe de 
Osma. Morrow. $38. Boys and 
girls from eight to twelve will be 
fascinated by these twelve folk 
tales from Costa Rica. Miss de 
Osma, who lived in Costa Rica, 
heard these tales from servants 
when she was a child. 


{| Horned Lizards by M. Vere De 
Vault and Theodore W. Munch; 
illustrated by Carol Rogers. Steck. 
$1.50. This delightful picture 
book will entertain children from 
six to ten with stories about little 
horned lizards. Here they will 
find answers to many unusual 
questions about the lizard. 

{| Daughters of Wolf House by 
Margaret E. Bell. Morrow. $2.95. 
This romantic novel about two of 
the clans of an Alaskan village 
will be enjoyed by teenagers. En- 
tertainment is there and also a 
point made, showing the better 
way of life. 


|] Assignment in Danger by Ver- 
non F. Freethy. David McKay. 
$2.75. Teenagers who delight in 
mystery and espionage will find 
it a plenty in this novel. It makes 
for fine reading; gives a picture of 
life today behind the iron curtain 
and provides food for thought. 


| Brother Against Brother selected 
by Phyllis R. Fenner. Morrow. $3. 
These stories by well-known au- 
thors will give teenagers ideas of 
what every day people did in the 
War Between the States. They 
show the part played by others in 
addition to the generals and fa- 
miliar heroes. 


{| Snow Slopes by Mary Wolfe 
Thompson. Longmans, Green. 
$2.75. This novel for teenage girls 
shows that all can end happily 
for girls who are hampered by a 
disability. Arleigh, lame from 
polio, gets her objectives—a schol- 
arship, a balanced budget, and a 
happy life. 
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KIEA To Hold 
First Conference 

Charles R. Crakes, Educational 
Consultant, DeVry Technical In- 
stitute of Chicago, will serve as 
guest speaker at the Kentucky In- 
dustrial Education Association 
Conference, which will be held 
November 1-2, at the Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville. Mr. Crakes’ ex- 
perience as a teacher, principal, 
and as a superintendent has pro- 
vided him with a thorough and ex- 
tensive background on _ current 
educational problems. As a sum- 
mer school instructor at North- 
western University, he is familiar 
with the field of teacher training. 
His experience as a_ platform 
speaker and discussion leader for 
over one thousand educational con- 
ferences and conventions has 
brought him into direct contact 
with all types of educational or- 
ganizations and their problems. 
He has selected as his subject 
“Trends and Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for American Youth.” 

On April 11, 1957, the indus- 
trial education teachers of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky co- 
operatively and_ enthusiastically 
committed themselves to profes- 
sional advancement through the 
organization of the Kentucky In- 
dustrial Education Association. 
The newly-formed association will 
serve the industrial arts, vocational 
industrial and distributive educa- 
tion teachers of the state. 

At the organizational meeting, 
the following officers were elected: 

President—Dr. Charles Crump- 
ton, Teacher Trainer, University 
of Louisville. 

Vice-President, T. & I.—Devert 
Owens, Area Director, Hazard 
Area Vocational School. 

Vice-President, Ind. Arts—Louis 
Rogge, Industrial Arts Instructor, 
DuPont Manual High School, 


| Louisville. 


Treasurer—Ray Lawrence, Su- 
pervisor, Department of Industrial 
Arts, Louisville City Schools. 

Secretary—C. Nelson Grote, As- 
sistant Director, Industrial Educa- 
tion, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Directors—George Lilly, Howard 
Huff, A. H: Meyer, William Brown. 

Member Ex-Officio—Fred A. 
Martin, Director, Trade and Indus- 


October, 1957 


Charles R. Crakes 


trial and Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education. 
An outstanding program has 
been developed for this first con- 
ference, which includes general 
sessions, sectional meetings, edu- 
cational exhibits as well as com- 
mercial exhibits. In order to meet 


the needs and interests of the 
groups served, the following sec- 


tional meetings have been planned: 
“Product Knowledge”; “Occupa- 
tional Counseling for Industrial Ed- 
ucation Students”; “Shop Safety”; 
“The Place of Crafts in the In- 
dustrial Arts Program”; “Wood- 
working in a Modern Industrial 
Arts Curriculum”; “Practices and 
Techniques in the Teaching of 
Drafting”; “Problems and Implica- 
tions for Industrial Arts in Light 
of Twentieth Century Develop- 
ments”; and “Student Selection and 
Training for Technicians.” 

The climax of the conference 
will be attained when James L. 
Patton, Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Frankfort, 
serves as banquet speaker. He has 
accepted as his subject, “The Chal- 
lenge of Industrial Education.” 
The one-and-one-half-day confer- 
ence should prove most valuable 
to administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, college students, and 
other interested persons. 

Those who become active mem- 
bers prior to the closing of the con- 
ference on November 2, 1957, will 
be entitled to Charter Member- 
ship. 
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Reading for Interest 


PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


FOR GRADES 1-6. With this series a child’s desire and 
ability to read grow from year to year. The teacher will 
find this a carefully planned and well-balanced reading 
program that develops a sound foundation in the reading 
skills. The stories have a lively interest, sure to hold a 
youngster’s attention and to make reading easy. Beginning 
with the young child’s first-hand experiences, the series 
expands and guides interests and enjoyment. 
illustrations, many in full color, enliven the books. Prac- 
tice Books, Teachers Guides and a Readiness Filmstrip 
provide additional instructional aids. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Representatives: J. Edgar Pride, R. F. Grizzell 
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Harmony Band Instruments lems 

makes it possible for children 

Yours fer the 4 ching as early hg the first grade to 

play three-part music from the first 

This is your column. It contains with lesson plans. One set per lesson on. (Handy Folio Music 
offers of many educational mate- classroom. (Association of Amer- Company) 

rials not available in other maga- _ ican Railroads) 7. Classroom Clinic for Elemen- 

zines. Watch for it in each issue. 42, Highways to History is a tary Teachers. World Book invites 

Order items you can use before wall mural eight feet wide, in full you to share its Classroom Clinic 

supplies are exhausted. For fast- color, showing beautiful photo- on a wide range of Subjects, in- 

est response, write directly to the graphs of 10 historically-famous cluding Social Studies, Science, 

advertiser—or use the convenient places in America. Includes an Classroom Activities, Tool Sub- 

coupon below. eight-page lesson topic, which jects, and other matters of interest 

41. Classroom Wall Charts. A takes your class on tours to Amer- to all teachers. (Field Enter. 
set of three graded charts on rail- _ica’s best-loved shrines. If addi- _ prises, Inc.) 
roads, 22x34”, in color, file folded, _ tional lesson topics are desired, jot 8. Posture Posters set of 5—de- 
down the number you need—not _ signed for use in the classroom to 

Before you buy any books for | more than 15 to a classroom, _ illustrate the principles of health- 
Apel workman, Bovey for | please. (Greyhound Lines) ful posture. (American Seating 
Young People” (Elementary) and 43. Catalog of books on Coun- Company) 
len Schon junior and Senior | seling, Guidance, Bible Study, 9. Graded Catalog of children’s 
ject ‘eileen oy --aP- Music, and Plays, plus other sub- books and Classified Catalog of 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT Company | jects of special interest to Bible books for high school libraries, 
School-Librory Dept. Phila. 5, Pe. | students. (Muhlenberg Press) (J. B. Lippincott Company ) 

44. Army Occupations and You. 12. Alston Aids. A four-page 
A well-indexed handbook (3812 brochure full of suggestions and 
pages) of the Army’s ten occupa- _ ideas for utilizing portraits in any 
tional areas, with related civilian | number of school activities. A di- 
ae 5 jobs. Designed to help young _ rect — yor — : 7 

: eople plan their careers. In- Mayflower will also be included. 
PROFITS«/. tonded for guidance counseling (Alston Studios) 
work with students and reference 14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
| SELL VINTEX PROD UCTS | for both. (Department of the with details of money-making plan 
a ee ee Army ) for school clubs. (Vine Associates) 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 45. Military Guidance in Sec- 39. Worktext Catalog _lists 
mae ondary Schools. Written especially | Worktext, workbooks, teaching 
VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. J. for the use of principals, guidance aids, texts, readers, and _ library 

eS... counselors, coaches, and teachers. books. The fields covered are 
A source book of ideas and sug- mathematics, science, reading, 
r gestions which will assist in tailor- music, history, geography, indus- 

: making the military guidance pro- _ trial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
MORE POWER ' | gram in the light of student needs health, and many others as well 
TO You _| and local resources. (Department as many types of achievement, 
a Pens @ttitn d ‘ of the Army) evaluation, and objective tests for 
for Self- 4. “Music for Every Child” specific needs. 80 pages. (The 
pon een folder gives full information on Steck Company) 


Do 
Crawford a USE THIS COUPON 


Crawfor 
for wen-agert, State Teachers Available in School Year of 1957-1958 Only 


in their Magazines, Inc. 
language, 
More Power To You is packed Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer Chicago 1. Illinois 
self-understanding, self-acceptance - + 
and self-control. The lively style of Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
the book is made even more appeal- where more than one copy is available. 8c is enclosed for each number circled. 
ing to youthful readers by the use : 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 4l, 42, 43, 44, 45, 4, if 8, 9, 12, 14, 389. 
and self-quizzes. 
se situations at the end - 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- , 
you-do” problems for discussion Subject Grade 
with each other or with parents. School Name 
$2.50 at all bookstores. 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE OF WORLD BOOK’S SERVICE TO TEACHERS 





NEW FREE BOOKLET 


“CLASSROOM CLINIC 
FOR 
ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS” 








TYPICAL CLASSROOM PROBLEMS 
WORLD BOOK HELPED TO SOLVE 


@ “In eighth grade, our syllabus calls for a 12-week 
study on world geography. Can I get help from 
World Book Encyclopedia to organize this work?” 


@ “Do you have suggestions for making my sixth- 
grade reading classes more effective?” 


@ “I have a Travel Club made up of fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-graders. Can you suggest some activi- 
ties to make our club meetings more exciting?” 





World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





FURTHER PROOF 
THAT WORLD BOOK 
BELONGS IN EVERY CLASSROOM 


Modern educational methods demand the use of 
an up-to-date reference to encourage the slower 
student and yet provide an opportunity for more 
rapid class members to advance. By every standard, 
the set you should select is World Book 
Encyclopedia. World Book is designed to provide 
you with more services—classroom and extra- 
curricular—than any other work. Interestingly 
written, easy to use, accurate, informative, World 
Book is packed with appeal for students of all 
ages, at every grade level. Let us send you our 
free booklet that will show you specifically how 
other teachers use World Book to best advantage. 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Duane Tice 
85 E. Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Harry Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


October, 1957 
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FREE... 


to teachers! 


8-FT. WIDE 
FULL COLOR 
WALL DISPLAY 


| WigHWaYS 


TO HISTORY 


featuring 


10 HISTORIC 


LANDMARKS! 


Greyhound’s “Highways To His- 
tory” is an eye-catching educa- 
tional aid—and a handsome 
classroom decoration. Each of the 
ten striking natural color photo- 
graphs depicts a different Ameri- 
can historical site in vivid realism. 
Greyhound has this display avail- 
able for your class now. 


related “lesson topics’’ 

also available FREE! 

Highly informative 8-page study 
takes your class on tours of 
America’s best-loved shrines. Kit 
includes bus tour information for 
any school group—anywhere in 
this country and Canada. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Ol Eee ee 


Greyhound Information Center, 


Dept. ST 
P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Please send FREE “Highways to His- 
tory” display and one set of Lesson 
Topics. (Additional sets of Lesson 
Topics—up to 15 per class—free on 
request). 

NAME. 


ADDRESS. 








Social Security Costs Increase 





Continued from page 19 


rolls new workers, notably civil 
servants and the self-employed, 
many of whom, after only 18 
months of contributions, now are 
qualifying for lifetime pensions. 
So fast have the numbers grown 
that just last month flash bulbs 
popped in New York City as Sec- 
retary Marion Folsom handed the 
ten-millionth living recipient her 
first check. Moreover, since 1950 
the maximum monthly payment 
has more than doubled—to $108.50 
for a retired worker, and $162.80 
for a married couple. In 1956, the 
minimum retirement age for 
women was lowered to 62. Even 
more significant, for persons 50 
and older, the wholly new prin- 
ciple of compensation for physical 
disability was introduced. 

Bi-partisan generosity with the 
taxpayers money, moreover, seems 
far from ended. As noted, Con- 
gress has before it today a host of 
proposals for more expansive cov- 
erage. These measures, among 
other things, would add new bene- 
ficiaries: dependent parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, children in process 
of adoption, Gold Star Mothers 
and survivors of individuals who 
died before 1940. Other bills seek 
to raise, by varying amounts, the 
size of the monthly checks. Some 
propose to lower the age limits for 
eligibility—to as low as 55 under 
one bill. Finally, Mr. Dingell 
wants to increase from $4,200 to 
$6,200 a year the amount of earn- 
ings on which existing taxes and 
benefits are calculated, thus bring- 
ing in more revenue immediately 
and paving the way for larger dis- 
bursements. 


However humanitarian, this 
Santa Claus spirit hardly could be 
less timely. For the cruel truth— 
unnoted in last month’s ceremonies 
—is that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is running through its 
money faster than anyone had 
dreamed. The first hint of trouble 


came in fiscal 1956, when the trust 
fund’s net gain of $1.4 billion fell 
some $100 million short of original 
estimates. For the current fiscal 
year, too, the anticipated billion- 
dollar rise already has been scaled 
down by one-fourth. As for fiscal 
1958, the forecast of the official 
soothsayers is that their coffers 
will swell by a mere $120 million. 
Yet even this appraisal appears too 
sanguine. In April, as farmers, 
among others, began drawing their 
first payments, outlays spurted to 
an unprecedented $664 million, 
At that rate, nearly $8 billion a 
year, Social Security actually 
would run a deficit in fiscal ’58. 

One way to deal with this ever- 
mounting burden, of course, is to 
step up revenues. Mr. Dingell’s 
measure is one attempt. However, 
it has some obvious defects. For 
example, it would increase the 
levies only on persons earning 
more than $4,200. For those slated 
to bear the burden, the additional 
income; when and if received 
would be less than proportional to 
the outgo. A prudent man in the 
bracket would fare better by tak- 
ing out private insurance, tailored 
to his own particular needs. Even 
without further deductions from 
his wages, the taxpayer now must 
carry a relatively heavy load. To- 
day, Social Security exacts 24% 
of everything a job holder earns 
up to $4,200, and an equal amount 
from his employer. Furthermore, 
the bite is scheduled to get worse. 
In 1960 the payroll tax automati- 
cally will rise to 234%; by 1975 
it will have reached 44%. The 
quest for Utopia, it seems comes 
higher than advertised. 

Beyond a doubt, security in old 
age is a desirable goal, for the in- 
dividual and for society. How- 
ever, the question of cost simply 
cannot be ignored. As the latest 
figures reveal all too clearly, the 
government program is reaching 
the point of diminishing returns. 


(Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly, 6-10-57). 
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It’s such a comfort to take the bus... 
and leave the driving to us 


GREYHOUND 
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No obligation until acceptance of position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capabie of holding in prrIvATE SCHOOLS 
Or PUBLIC SCHOOLS Or COLLEGES in any location preferred. Write us stating your case. 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital ome | 
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Accreditation 
———eeeeee 
Continued from page 13 


NCATE. They are: University of 
Kentucky, University of Louisville, 
Murray, Morehead, Eastern, West- 
ern, Asbury, Kentucky State, and 
Berea. 


Responsibility of the Profession 


The success of the National 
Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education and_ the 
achievement of its goals rest in 
the hands of the rank and file 
membership of the professional 
organization. + 

Now that teachers have an op- 
portunity to voice judgments on 
the standards for their profession, 
what are they going to do about 
it? 

Intelligent and informed par- 
ticipation of the membership on 
matters relating to teacher -educa- 
tion and certification must prevail. 
The channels are defined through 
which needed improvements may 
be obtained. 

The TEPS committees in local 
education associations have a 
heavy responsibility. Membership 


must be informed as to the present 
status of accreditation and stimu- 
lated to actively support the work 
of the Council. 

Recommendations for improved 
professional standards may be 
channeled to the appropriate 
policy-making groups through the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


High School Curriculum 
Continued from page 9 


of the junior and senior high 
schools of the system will be im- 
proved as the suggested changes 
of the committees are put into 
practice. 


Finally, the result of the curricu- 
lum study should be _ better 
schools for the boys and girls of 
Daviess County. It is hoped that 
the curriculum changes will make 
it possible for the pupils to see the 
relation between class work and 
everyday life and that they will 
be able to get a well-rounded edu- 
cation in five big areas of the 
curriculum: (1) Civic responsibil- 
ity, (2) vocational orientation, (8) 











preparation for family living, (4) 
health and physical fitness, and (5) 
moral and spiritual values. 








Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 

Woodworking Classes 

Letter Writing Classes 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 

ALSTON STUDIOS, INC.~ 

East Weymouth, Massachusetts 














READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 


by Leavell, 
Hannum, Sharp 
and 
Davis 
for grades 
1-8 
Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 
reading 
skills 

Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


THE Vork COMPANY 


Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 











Make this 4-Point test 


before you buy your dictionaries 


1. Get the WINSTON Dictionary for 
School or the WINSTON Senior Dic- 
tionary and any other dictionary. 


. Whenever you need a dictionary use 
both the WINSTON and your second 


choice. 


tion. 


3. Put a check mark on the fly leaf of the 
one dictionary that does the better job 
—gives the easier-to-understand defini- 


4, At the end of your test period, count the 


‘check marks and let the count be your 


guide. 





Three WINSTON Dictionaries to Choose from: 


® THE WINSTON 
Senior Dictionary 


@ The PIXIE Dictionary 





@ THE WINSTON 
Dictionary for Schools 


Be sure you order Using Your Dictionary a workbook keyed to 


the WINSTON Dictionary for Schools. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Penn. 


ees 


5641 Northwest Hwy., Chicago 30, III. 





October, 1957 











Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 602 
Parklawn, Danville. 
Wilbur O. Sego, Munfordville. 
Book 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 

Beckley, Cardy Company—George O. Sweet- 
man, 1824 Collingswood Rd., Columbus 
21, Ohio. 

Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown. 

Childcraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 8. Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 
28 W. 5th St., Covington. 

wee intone eae lt est L. Trapp, Emi- 


F. E. eae & Co.—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mt. Sterling; Mrs. Virginia alten 1612 
Louisville. 


Chichester, 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—Francis Taylor, P. O. Box 164, 
Frankfort. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville. 

Britannica and Britannica Junior 
at Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 

George F. Cram Company — C. H. Bunch, 
Souther Trust Building, Louisville 2. 

Ginn & Co.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 
The Gregg Publishing Company — Robert N. 


807 S. 15th St., Murray. 


Harcourt Brace and Company—Wm. M. Currie, 
866 Duke Road, Lexington. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—J. Leon Cook, 
523 Spanish Court, Louisville 14. 
Henry Holt and Company—Bobby McGuire, 

6800 Green Meadow Circle, Louisville. 
Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
180 Ransom Ave., Lexington. 
Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 
Laidlaw Brothers—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour 
Drive, Lexington. 
J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 
Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester. 
Macmillan Company— 
Ruby C. Ball, 21 Prospect St., Berea. 
Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington $7. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company — Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co. — R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.—W. J. Hauser, 610 S. Har- 
rison, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E, Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Weissinger Gaulbert Apts., Louisville. 
Science Research Associates — E. S. Hayes, 
Senior Staff Associates, 6010 Grand Vista 

Avenue, Cincinnati 18, Ohio. 





For full value 
Te LL 


testing program... 

















Maximum information about your pupils 
with minimum time and effort 


Stanford Achievement Test 


offers continuous and comprehensive measurement 
of basic subjects from grades 2 to 9; content that 
accurately reflects present-day emphases; the most 
representative national norms available for any 
achievement battery; simplified, objective scoring 
and simple, clear directions for administering. 


Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests 


now available in a new edition, combine valid and 
reliable measurement with extreme simplicity of 
administration and scoring. Alpha Test for grades 
1-4; Beta for grades 5-9; Gamma for high school. In 
the field of group mental ability testing no name is 
better known than OTIS. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
DAVE BORLAND, Kentucky Representative 





Chicago 16, Illinois 














Scott, Foresman and Company — J. Ray Bin. 
ford, Versailles. 
George Conley, Ashland. 
Irene Reynolds, 3028 Sherbrooke Road, 


Louisville 5. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons — Fred Edmonds, 2343 
Maplewood Dr., Lexington, Ky. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 
Silver Burdette Company—Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas. 
The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Dr., Lexing- 
ton. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tennessee. 
Steck Co. — Jack J. Brent, P. O. Box 839, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Webster Publishing Co.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2089 Douglass Blvd., 
Louisville 5. 
World Book Company—Dave Borland, 2049 
Hatheway, Lexington. 
World Book Encyclopedia—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 
211 Ring Road, Louisville 7. 
Henry C. Taylor, 310 High St., Elizabeth- 


town 
Charles R. Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville. 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th St., Covington. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo. 
M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor Dr., Lexington. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





NSTA Announces New 
Science Teacher Awards 


Junior and senior high school 
science teachers can shoot for a 
“STAR” award again this year in 
a competition announced by the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion (NSTA). The Science Teacher 
Achievement Recognition program 
is made possible by a $26,000 grant 
from the National Cancer Institute. 

A similar grant in 1956 financed 
a program designed to stimulate 
and recognize superior science in- 
struction. Emphasis this year will 
be on “successful and promising 
plans for improving laboratory 
practices.” 

Five science teachers in the 
“STAR” program will take home 
the top cash award of $500. 
Ten will get $250, and 35 will 
receive $50 each. Every cash 
winner also will receive a bronze 
medallion and a trophy plaque for 
his or her school. Teachers in 
public, private, and parochial 
schools are eligible to participate. 

Entry blanks and further details 
about the program are available at 
NSTA headquarters at the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Entries must be postmarked not 
later than February 15, 1958. 
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| Now Available in Kentucky... 
THE 

ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READERS 


Golden Anniversary Edition 
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Additional ‘Te aching Equipment — 
BiG PICTURES for use with Skip Along (packaged in sets of 24) SIGHT VOCABULARY WORD CARDS to develop word recognition 
INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS that correlate with the texts MY OWN BOOK — a means of showing the parents what the child 
READINESS PICTURE CARDS for Here We Go and Over The Wall has learned 


WORD CARDS for Round About (set of 195 cards) REBUS, WORD, PHRASE AND SENTENCE CARDS (over 500) for use 
with Preprimers and Primers 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


St ot li amici a 


October, 1957 





LOST 


The keys to a successful 
reading program. 


FOUND 


THE MACMILLAN 
READERS, 1957 Edition, 
Grades 1-8, by Arthur I. Gates 
—a brand new sefies that assures 
success in reading and ease in 
teaching. Only THE MAC- 
MILLAN READERS have The 
Preparatory and Skill-Building 
Book Method forreadiness, 
reading and follow-up. These 
really effective books help you 
introduce children to the new 
words and concepts needed to 
read the stories in the Basal 
Readers. The skill building ma- 
terial and follow-up exercises 
help your pupils master the 
fundamental reading skills. 


REWARD 


You get more than a basal series 
of readers when you use THE 
MACMILLAN READERS. 
The Teachers Manuals provide 
all those “extras” that mean so 
much to the busy teacher who is 
looking for new ways to meet 
the changing needs and condi- 
tions of her classroom. 

Your Macmillan representatives in 
Kentucky are: 


Mr. Charles C. Carrington 
2010 Japonica Way 
Louisville 
Mr. French Maggard 
1020 Fontaine Road 
Lexington 


Lhe Macmillan 
Company 


2459 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 





Speech Correction 
Continued from page 11 


ities of voice which may best be 
treated by a physician. The condi- 
tion may be due to adenoids or 
allergies. The classroom teacher 
can recommend that the pupil see 
a doctor to determine the cause of 
the unpleasant quality. 

It would seem that the classroom 
teacher's efforts in this line could 
be directed toward recognition of 
the deviation, referral to proper 
medical and/or psychological serv- 
ices, the maintaining of a classroom 
atmosphere free from tension, and 
the understanding of the child. 

In working with the pupil with 
a hearing loss the classroom teacher 
plays a most important role. 

1. The student should be seated in an 
advantageous spot in the classroom. 

2. The teacher will repeat instructions 
often, because speech is often distorted 
to the aurally handicapped. He must see 
speech, too. 

8. The teacher should encourage him 
to recite. 

4. The student should be encouraged 
to join extracurricular activities. 

The teacher's greatest accom- 
plishment is in the detection of 
hearing loss. She must be alert 
to clues which may indicate a hear- 
ing loss. These are some of the 
indications: inattention, misinter- 
preting a question, frequent re- 
quests for spoken words, turning 
the head, day-dreaming, and poor 
scholarship. 


The classroom teacher should be 
aware of the help available. She 
should know the state agencies 
which will help the speech handi- 





_ capped child. These may be the 


State Department of Health, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Division 
of Welfare, or the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Agency. 

She should know about the vari- 
ous services of the Crippled Chil- 
dren's Commission. The teacher 
would do well to familiarize her- 
self with the services of agencies 
operating under the auspices of re- 
ligious groups—Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant. 

Financial help may very often 
be gained from service organiza- 
tions such as Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions Club, Junior League, Ameri- 
can Legion and other similar or- 
ganizations. The service rendered 
by the organizations has been to 
individuals as well as to groups. 


The classroom teacher should 
know about the services offered by 
college and university speech 
clinics. These clinics are now ac- 
cepting responsibilities involved in 
providing assistance to schools in 
their goals of aiding speech- and 
hearing-handicapped pupils. Serv- 
ices include individual treatment, 
surveys, diagnosis, and advice. 

The Speech and Hearing Clinic 
at the University of Kentucky in 
Lexington offers assistance to any 
teacher who wishes help. Teachers 
may refer pupils to Dr. Charles 
Diehl and his staff. 

If there is a speech correctionist 
available, the classroom teacher is 
still very important; but if there is 
no therapist available the teacher’s 
role is of immeasurable importance 
because she must do the correcting. 
She is always the motivating force 
in developing good speech. 





Recitin’ at School 


When you was a lad 
And a part you had 
To get up and sputter off, 


Did you look sad 
And feel kinda bad 


And maybe sorta cough. 


When you had to arise 
And with both eyes 
Face a great big crowd, 


And stand there shumble 
And sorta mumble 
With your head lowly bowed. 


You felt like a fool 

And you felt the whole school 

And the parents were laugh- 
ing, too; 

And you wished for a way 

To just up and say 

The piece they'd given you. 

You turned mighty red 

But you never said 

A dadburn sensible sound 

"Cause you couldn't get 

The hang of it 

With your thoughts muddled 
around. 

Your voice would pitch 

And you'd develop an itch 

Right below the pocket, 


And think of it 
And scratch a bit, 
Then recite it like a rocket. 


—Clyde E. Greenwood 
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| TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance”? 


‘ 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 


In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 
States Army offers the following aids: 


Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature’ telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 





r- FILL. OUT COUPON 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools—(Teacher military orienta- 
tion reference booklet) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 





NAME_ 


Prease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


STM-10-57 





Army Occupations and You— 
(Teacher reference booklet on Army 
occupations) 


This ...Is How It Is — (Student 
booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS. 


LJ 


Reserved For You—(Student book- 
let describing Army job training 
opportunities) 


Pathway to Maturity—(Parent book- 
let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 





CITY. 





HIGH SCHOOL 


POSITION 

















Vote YES on the 
School Amendment 














- CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave § with Music 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music...... 
HANDY FOLIO Music Co. _(#2.65 value)| 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T___ Milwaukee, Wis. 








. « « (1) assure proper grasp of your 
course content; (2) have tests and teach- 
er's manuals; (3) fit your texts in many 
cases. 

These are characteristics of the more 
than 200 Harlow Workbooks. IT IS NOT 
TOO LATE to order workbooks. Perhaps 
now is the best time for your class to start 
their use. Join the thousands of other 
teachers who prefer the truly better HAR- 
LOW WORKBOOKS. Write now for your 
free catalogue. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA J 














Guidance in the Schools 


Continued from page 8 


of Pupil Personnel, or some other 
resource person or agency, de- 
pending upon the nature of the 
problem. However, a part of the 
plan of organization identifies who 
is to do what. 

The teacher who has a func- 
tional conception of the value of 
guidance will conduct her class- 
room in a manner that is con- 
sistent with guidance beliefs and 
aims. The prevention of pupil 
problems rests in large measure 
with the guidance-minded teacher. 
Some major concepts of the guid- 
ance-conscious teacher are that: 

1. Behavior is caused. Misbe- 
havior is a symptom. Behavior is 
changed when the cause is re- 
moved. 

2. The teacher is responsible for 
creating a wholesome emotional 
climate in the classroom. Children 
should experience satisfying rela- 
tions with the teacher. Every 
child should be made to feel that 
he is wanted and belongs in the 
classroom. 





8. The teacher knows each 
child—his interests, ability, limita. 
tions, background, attitudes, a. 
chievements, and health. The 
teacher takes an interest in the 
pupil’s problems and aspirations, 


4. The teacher must recognize 
her limitations and seek the assist- 
ance of other persons when neces- 
sary. 

Planning or organization is es- 
sential to the functioning of guid- 
ance services. Whether the plan 
be simple or complex, provision 
should be made for effectively 
carrying out essential guidance 
services. 

A well-known English philoso- 
pher is reported to have said about 
the time of World War I, “Educa- 
tion! Education! Nobody knows 
what it is, but for heaven’s sake, 
let's have more of it!” Substitut- 
ing—“Guidance! Guidance! — For 
heaven’s sake let’s have more of it!” 


Information relative to guidance 
and counseling may be secured 
from the Division of Guidance 
Services, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort. 








THE SHELDON READERS 


A New Basic Reading Series (1957) 


DR. WILLIAM D. SHELDON, Director Reading Laboratory, Syracuse Uni- 


versity 


DR. MARY C. AUSTIN, Harvard Graduate School of Education 
QUEENIE B. MILLS, Professor Early Childhood Education, University of 


Illinois 


ROBERT A. McCRACKEN, Head Reading Laboratory, Ball State Teachers 


by 


College, Muncie, Indiana 


The entire Series—books, activity books, and Teachers’ Editions based upon extensive research 
and the authors’ long experience in the field of reading. 

New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary pupils of today. 

The activities suggested by many of the primary stories are another important feature of the 
SHELDON SERIES. Complete how-to-do-it instructions in the Teachers’ Editions for carry- 
ing out the story activities. 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS—designed especially by the Sheldon authors for the SHELDON BASIC 
READING SERIES. Easy-to-follow instructions make it simple for the teacher to get a com- 
plete picture of each child’s reading status. 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 


310 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Illinois 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Teachers know how big the little 
things in connection with school 
equipment can become. The glides 
on which a desk rests, for example, 
can be most important-‘to the 
performance of the product. The 
hardened-steel glides on this No. 
352 Envoy® Desk are each larger 
than a 50-cent piece, to prevent 
marring of floor. Rubber-cush- 
ioned, too, for silence. 


What’s more, the roomy book- 
compartment has a book-guard on 
the right-hand side, with an access 
opening at the top — and a clean- 
out opening at the bottom so trash 
can’t collect. 


Better design, together with 
functional beauty and exceptional 
durability, is part of every Ameri- 
can Seating product. And, because 
we build the most complete line in 
the industry, there’s an American 
Seating product built to meet every 


schoolroom need. 
FAN AI =a tO AN 
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Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
315-17 West Main St., Louisville 3, Ky. 








School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND F OR OUR School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 


Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades 8 Pastes and inks 
olding Chairs aboratory Equipment Office and Lib Suppl: 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers ee 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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a TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100°2..5600% 
By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | grec feo pins 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, J 20 
* to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash i is here... ready and waiting for ? M 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy or your home without anyone in ONTHS 
your aay knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 1 0 0° 0 s 6’ 5 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS eet hears meenece 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives ta 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are apply 
All mail is att or 

SIGNATURE ONLY ins plain mall eat ta Yu 600° 37748 
traneaction is completely 

® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and pri 
= som ae —" rs. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter pol you live or teach, whether you 
ea are married or single, zon may solve your ve ped - 
lem by mail. Today, this minute out and mail the 
e CONVENIENT TERMS short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
“i Seevenien, manily budgeted to ft loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
dis tase aun on eee oh aaa take ond oo oe approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no lo ot organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


© No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 


o-. payments on principal stop also. This is Old Reliable Company 
extra service of special value to teachers ° 50 Years of Servi 


offered by State Finance Company. 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


PRIVATE 
© The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG., Dept. S-1363 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
































PAY for HOME REPAIRS credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








poo=-=—= FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To State Finance Company, Dept. $-1363 The following are all the debts that I have: 

Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
for ate application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ 
{ can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


whatsoever. © 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
Amount you want to borrow $. Cn want i Pe i} for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age... per month $ you receive salary... 2 = = Wome of Relative 


Name and address Street. 
of school you teach 


How long —_ Previous 
present employ employment Street. Oe 


Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $. Name of Relativ: (Relationship).........___ 


To whom are Ts age on 
auto made? Town 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town. Name of Relative (Relationship)......... 
oe panes owe bank? $. Monthly payments? $......_ 

Street. Town. State 


on bank loan? 
he io Of HER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 7 agree that if 
$s to (Name) tical ” pa any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
: Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) Town Name Here. Address. 
Purpese of tenn Town County 


NOT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $........... SN | | eS FY - Due Date Date. 
a 


In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject t by the at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersignea if the loan is not approved. 


with interest as stated herein. rl 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpai 
‘ evabove First pagmant os e shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 214% per month on that part over $1 
e ve ent at Due Det Date and ending with the above Final Pa ae} and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Date, except 1 t the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid pi principal bak balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 











(Relati hi 





Town State. Occup. 





Name of Relative. lati ip) 





























Street. “ Occup. 
































State 






































Daigle terms tha not hala. t co " . 
hy A. x, A..F mpany’s option, without notice, 

It is agreed that the ig wy By Fa m of this sh: etermi 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. sabe ee ~as 
PERSONAL 


SONIA ES NTE RPRUBER | stanatonts lop 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED ¢ REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 





























RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN - 
Kentucky School Journal! 








A policy holder from Red Bush writes: 





Red Bush, Ky. 
July 20, 1957 
Mutual Underwriters Insurance Agency, Inc. 
822 Commonwealth Building 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Dear Sir: 

I'm happy to be writing this letter to you praising you for 
the consideration you gave me during my recent accident. 

I took this policy from you March 7, 1957, paid a premium of 
$21.50 for one year. I was in an accident May 3lst and was unable 
to work for three weeks and three days. Just as soon as I was 
released from the Doctor and filled out the forms you sent me I 
received a total of $266.43 from you for which I'm very grateful. 

I would like to recommend your insurance very highly. To 
Show my appreciation, would you please send me about six of your 
forms for me to hand out to my friends who are interested in your 
insurance. 

Thanking you again, 





Sincerely, 
(Name furnished on request) 


Rates and Application for Lloyd’s of London 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


for Officials, Employees and Educational Personnel of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 





Policy pays for Policy pays Policy pays Doctor, TOTAL 
Death, Loss of temporary Nurse, Hospital fees, PREMIUM 
DESIRED Eyesight or Limb, Weekly Income incl. X-rays, “wonder per year 
PLAN or Permanent (up to 100 drugs,” and all medical 

Total Disability: weeks) of: expenses, up to: for plan selected 





ee $ 5,000.00 $ 25.00 $ 500.00 $12.75 
Al 7,500.00 50.00 NONE 8.90 
8 oO 10,000.00 50.00 1,000.00 21.50 
15,000.00 75.00 NONE 15.75 
25,000.00 75.00 1,500.00 37.25 
30,000.00 100.00 NONE 27.50 
50,000.00 100.00 2,000.00 59.00 
50,000.00 100.00 ’ NONE 40.50 




















Full amount you select Weekly payments are ‘This is paid to you, al- 
is paid for any one paid to you monthly, though you might have 
loss above. in addition to any pay- other insurance which pays 
ment under column No. 38. the bill. You do not have 
to be in hospital to collect 

under this policy. 


THOMAS I. BALL 
822 Commonwealth Building Louisville 2, Kentucky 


I certify that I am connected with the Commonwealth of Kentucky as indicated 
below. I would like to have the Plan of Insurance checked above. I ENCLOSE 
HEREWITH THE PREMIUM FOR ONE FULL YEAR IN ADVANCE. I AM UN- 
DER 69 YEARS OF AGE. 


YOUR NAME (please print) 
ADDRESS. CITY. 

DATE OF BIRTH OCCUPATION OR TITLE 
DEPT. OR AGENCY 
BENEFICIARY (in case of death) 





























SIGNATURE 
Policy is effective the date your application is received by T. |. Ball 

















If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


Once again it's 
Conference time! 


THE DATES: 
October 25-26 


THE PLACE: 


University of Kentucky 


The Speaker: Dr. A. F. Corey 


The 34th Annual Educational Conference and the 23rd Annual Meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secondary, and Elementary Schools will con- 
vene on the University of Kentucky campus on Friday and Saturday, October 
25-26. This year’s theme will be “Education in the Next Decade.” Dr. Arthur 
F. Corey, executive secretary of the California Teachers Association, will give 


the principal address at the opening general session Friday morning. 


Dr. Oscar Handlin, professor of history at Harvard University, will deliver the 
Blazer Lecture on Friday evening as part of the conference. Interesting group 
meetings have been planned for the opening day of the conference by the Com- 
missions on Higher, Secondary, and Elementary Education. A luncheon is 
planned by Phi Delta Kappa for Friday noon. Special meetings will be held on 
Saturday for school administrators, school librarians, and teachers of art, busi- 
ness education, English, foreign languages, and health, physical education and 


recreation. 


This very worth while conference is planned for the school people of Kentucky. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


Second Semester — Feb. 1 - May 31 
For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 








